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THE ETIQUETTE OF TRAVEL. 

GooD MANNERS AT HomE INsuRE GooD MANNERS ABROAD. 

Qe) HE drawing-room car,” “the palace 
car,”—are not these names suggestive 
of good manners and polite behavior? 
Do they not convey a gentle hint to 
the modern traveler that he should 
behave with as much politeness in a 
railway carriage as he would in a lady’s 
drawing-room? It would certainly 


to observe the striking contrast be- 
tween the luxurious and elegant ap- 
pointments of the conveyances of our 
era, and the bad manners of certain 
travelers on whom the refinement of 
their surroundings seems to have no 
civilizing effect. Far be it from me to 
accuse the American traveling public 
in general of a want of courtesy, since the accusation would 
be a very unjust one; and even those persons who do annoy 
us with their want of breeding would often seem to err 
rather from want of thought than from intentional, down- 
right rudeness. They forget that it is impossible for men 
to live together as civilized beings if all are in a state of 
mutual antagonism, or of what amounts to the same thing, 
of uncontrolled selfishness. If every one should try to get 
the best place, to take up all the room he could, and to show 
himself totally oblivious of the rights and comfort of others, 
a scene of anarchy and confusion would ensue, and every 
journey might end in that cheerful form of encounter known 
as a free fight. 

One of the most fruitful themes of contention in railway 
carriages undoubtedly arises from the tendency of travelers 
to occupy more seats than rightfully belong tothem. On this 
point, however, the law is very clear. Each person has a 
right to one seat,—that is, to one-half of the double seat with 
which our cars are usually furnished, and to no more. Where 
the car is not fully occupied, a passenger may, of course, fill 
up the vacant half of his seat with packages, and may naturally 
consider that he should not be disturbed until the car begins 
to fill up, but he must remember that he has no real title to 
more than half of the settee. The disobliging spirit which 
many persons show when they are politely asked to remove 
their bundles, is often very annoying to the new comer, who 
feels that he has paid for a seat and has a right te occupy one. 
Still more unreasonable are the people who turn over a seat 
and expect to occupy four places for two or three passengers 
when the rest of the car is full. They thus compel later 
comers to take their choice between standing up, and enduring 
the double discomfort of riding backwards and of intruding 
themselves into a group of friends,—into a sort of private box 
as it were. A quarrel arose out of just this state of things, in 


seem so, and yet one is often surprised | 


a railroad car near Boston, some twenty years ago, and the 
unpleasant result of it was that one gentleman lost his temper 
and struck another in the face, for which offense he passed 
three months in the State prison. 

Although new comers who take unoccupied seats have right 
and justice on their side, they are certainly bound to treat 
those already in possession with civility. No one should sit 
down beside another person in a railroad car without first 
asking courteously if the empty seat be engaged, or without 
allowing the first occupant an opportunity to remove his or 
her parcels. Few things are more irritating to a lady than 
the behavior of a man who plants himself abruptly in the seat 
beside her—perhaps sitting on her bundles or her dress— 
| without a word of preface or apology. Where a seat has been 

reversed in order to make a resting-place for bundles, or for the 
| feet of travelers on the opposite seat, a new comer, if he can find 
no other unoccupied place in the car, would certainly be justi- 
fied in restoring the seat to its natural position, and taking pos- 
session of it, after asking politely if it were engaged. It is 
customary to respect the rights of an absent passenger, who 
leaves his valise or umbrella to guard his seat, but, per con- 
tra, it is neither fair nor just that a man should expect to oc- 
cupy two seats on a crowded train—one in the smoking-car 
and one in the ordinary car. Thus, a gentleman who ob- 
served that a seat reserved by a valise remained empty for 
quite a length of time would be justified in taking possession 
of it (the seat, not the valise), but it would be polite. for him 
to offer to vacate it when the first occupant returned, and he 
would certainly offer to do so when he perceived that the 
latter was acting as an escort to a lady sitting in a neighboring 
seat. 

Windows are another fruitful source of irritation in railroad 
traveling, and those who like to sit beside an open window 
should remember that, owing to the motion of the car, persons 
sitting in the seat behind feel the draught more than those 
who are next the aperture. One should never, therefore, un- 
less possibly on a very hot day, open a window without asking 
the people in the rear seat whether they object to the draught. 

The woman who travels with an. enormous quantity of 
bundles is happily becoming more and more rare. She would 
do well, however, to keep “all taut,” in nautical parlance, 
when moving through a car, since the passage-way is usually 
very narrow, and projecting bundles or parasols often knock 
against the heads of passengers who are already seated, in a 
way injurious to bonnets and tempers alike. 

Should we speak to our fellow-travelers on a railway or 
steamboat journey? The answer to this question would, I 
think, depend largely on the age, sex, appearance and expe- 
rience of the person asking it; also on the length of the jour- 
ney. On an ocean voyage, or on an overland trip across our 
vast continent, it is proper and natural that people should 
make some acquaintances among their fellow-passengers. 
But one should be very wary of admitting strangers to sudden 
intimacy, or of talking over one’s own or other people’s pri- 
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vate affairs with persons casually encountered in the cars. 
Some travelers who have made this mistake have been sur- 
prised and troubled to see blazoned in the newspaper things 
which they had thoughtlessly said to an agreeable fellow- 
passenger, in other words to a reporter, whom they had not 
recognized as such. 

Young and inexperienced persons should not, as an ordi- 
nary thing, converse with strangers. Young women certainly 
should not do so,—-above all, they should not allow gentlemen 
to enter into conversation with them, although it may be ques- 
tioned whether a true gentleman would attempt to talk to a 
young lady who was unknown to him, especially if he himself 
were a young man. Age has its privileges as well as its draw- 
backs, and if elderly or middle-aged ladies like to converse 
with their fellow passengers, they certainly have a right to do 
so, a right which some women often exercise, thus extending 
their knowledge of human nature, while others of more con- 
ventional or more timid dispositions, seldom speak to their 
fellow-travelers. As regards men, one gentleman may cer- 
tainly converse with another, if the other show a disposition 
to respond to the advances of the first. Of gamblers, bunco- 
steerers, etc., all men must, of course, beware,—indeed it is a 
safe rule to have nothing to do with any person who displays 
a desire to become intimate with a stranger or to inquire about 
the latter’s personal affairs. Such a person, if not a rascal, 
is at least wanting in proper feeling and refinement, and is, 
therefore, an undesirable acquaintance, perhaps an unsafe one. 

It is usually held that a traveling acquaintance ends 
with the journey which gave it birth. Thus one would not 
have a right to bow to a person with whom one had had a 
conversation in a railway carriage, or on a steamboat. On a 
long journey or voyage, where fellow passengers become well 
acquainted with one another, this rule would not hold good. 
But one should never call on a person whom one has met in 
traveling, unless specially requested todo so. To make’such 
a visit would be to betray ignorance of the laws of good 
breeding, and would show an apparent wish to force one’s ac- 
quaintance upon those who did not desire it. 

Those who prefer to carry their own luncheon should have 
it carefully prepared beforehand, so that it can be eaten with 
nicety. It is not pleasant to the lookers-on, when travelers 
proceed to eat the legs or wings of chickens, for instance, with 
the help of their fingers alone. The debris of any such meal 
should be carefully gathered up and thrown out of the win- 
dow, since one has no right to offend one’s fellow-passengers 
with the sight of peanut shells, orange skins, etc., scattered 
on the floor or the window-sills. Those people who eat at 
frequent intervals throughout a day’s journey, not only run 
the risk of making themselves sick, but also appear greedy, 
and seem to betray a poverty of mental resource which we do 
not expect to find, save in children. 

Young ladies traveling alone should, if possible, arrange to 
have some friend meet them at the end of their journey, es- 
pecially when going to a city or town where they themselves 
are strangers. In New York, for instance, it is considered 
hardly safe for a young lady to take a hack ata railway sta- 
tion; it is safer for her to trust to the people’s conveyance— 
the horse-cars. Is it according to etiquette for young ladies 
to travel alone in a sleeping-car, or on a steamboat during a 
night journey? It is not, although it will sometimes happen 
that they are obliged to do so. A young lady so situated 
should, if possible, secure a state-room leading from the 
ladies’ cabin; she should not go down to supper, nor sit in 
the general passenger saloon. If she go on a sleeping-car, a 
section should be secured for her use, or better still, a berth 
in the ladies’ car. 

While it is fitting and proper to wear good and well-made 
clothing when traveling, it is not according to “good form” 


to wear jewelry, or striking and showy colors or garments. 
The traveling dress of a lady and gentleman should—like 


their demeanor—be quiet and unostentatious, showing innate 


refinement, instead of a vulgar taste for display, entirely in- 


appropriate to public places. 
—Florence Howe Hail. 
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“WAIT FOR ME.” 


Morning sunbeams struggled feebly, 
Through cloud-curtains, dim and gray ;' 
All the streets had icy pavements 
On that chilly winter’s day. 
Down the path where I was walking, 
Barefoot children,—one, two, three; 
Hurried past, the hindmost crying 
Piteously, ‘‘O wait for me!” 


Wait!” But on they sped, and onward; 
Never listening to the call 
Of the little feeble comrade, 
Who had started first of all ;— 
While the little one, despairing 
Of a goal I could not see; 
Stumbled on, his blue lips crying 
Faint, and fainter ; ‘* Wait for me!” 


One of life’s long tedious lessons 
Might be learned, we thought, from this; 
Mortals all are hastening onward 
To some goal of fancied bliss 
Seen far down the year’s dim vistar, 
In a rosy “‘ Sometime ” there,— 
Far off outlines as the mountains 
In the misty morning air, 


But how few wait for a brother 
Where the obstacles may lie, 
Few indeed whose lips speak comfort 
To the weak ones hurrying by. 
Faint to-day, but blest to-morrow, 
Though our paths ice-paved may be,— i 
Few of us e’er heed the calling 
Of the weaker, ‘‘ Wait for me.” 


So the old year drops behind us ; 
And the new one shows its rim, 
Rosy with the crowns we wait for, 
Great with expectations dim, 
All the while our hearts are calling, 
Though our lips may silent be 
Closed by disappointment’s pressure— 
On the foremost, ‘‘ Wait for me!” 


—Clara B. Heath. 
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SHAKESPEARIAN HOUSEKEEPING AND HOME-MAKING. 
Your father were a fool 
To give thee all, and in his waning oft 
Set foot under thy table. 


Go, sirrah, take them to the buttery 
And give them friendly welcome every one ; 
Let them want nothing that my house affords. 


What is’t your honor will command, 
Wherein your lady and your humble wife 
May show her duty and make known her love? 


First, as you know, my house within the city 
Is richly furnished with plate and gold, 

Basins and ewers to lave her dainty hands ; 

My hangings all of Tyrian tapestry ;, 

In ivory coffers I have stuffed my crowns ; 

In cypress chests my arras counterpoints, 

Costly apparel, tents and canopies, 

Fine linen, turkey cushions boss’d with pearl, 
Valance of Venice gold in needle work, 

Pewter and brass and all things that belong 

To house or house-keeping. 
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THE ETIQUETTE OF OORRESPONDENOE. 


NOTE AND LETTER WRITING. 


T is a gift to be able, under all cir- 
cumstances, to write a graceful note 
or letter, but it should be possible 
to everyone to express him or her- 
self in a perfectly correct and suf- 
ficiently elegant manner. Nothing 
so betokens the woman of cultiva- 
tion and refinement as a concise 
and well-expressed note, and in no 
other way can ignorance be so 
easily betrayed. Sufficient atten- 
tion is not always bestowed upon 
this branch of culture by the in- 

structors of the young. That which is learned in youth be- 

comes as second nature, and while a proper use of grammar 
and syntax, and even graceful diction may be acquired 
later, the fact that they are acquired is more likely to be 
evident. How many students, grinding out the detested 

“composition ” or more ambitious “ essay,’’ do so with any 

thought that far more important than the taking of a coveted 

prize, or even the possible fame which may await the embryo 
author, is the preparation for that which will be an everyday 
necessity. 

Letter-writing as it wasin its golden age isalmosta lost 
art. Telegram and postal card, telephone and “ letter-sheet,” 
are fast pushing it into the background, and while it certainly 
is as pleasant to hear from one’s friend as ever, one must be 
content with the brief lines which the rush and hurry of our 
days permit. In the old time, the chances of sending were 
so few and far between, delivery slow, and expense not small, 
that the difficulty gave a desire to make the most of oppor- 
tunity. That those long and interesting letters should pass 
away with the mail-coach which carried them to their desti- 
nation, is but natural, but if not as admirable as literary 
efforts, let those which have superseded them be at least as 
correct in the expression and etiquette which custom decrees. 

There are some points a knowledge of which is absolutely 
essential, and we take for granted that the facts that no 
letter, however well-expressed, can be elegant if mis-spelled, 
and no matter how well-spelled, if ungrammatically ex- 
pressed, are too well understood to need repetition, but there 
is the less-understood branch of punctuation. There was a 
time when the perfect punctuation of a letter was held a 
necessity, but, whether it be well or not, custom has now 
decreed a system of convenient dashes permissible, and 
fashion’s votaries go so far as to declare this the only elegant 
method, and that only in matter intended for print are colons, 
semi-colons and their kindred allowable. It seems to us, 
however, that a knowledge of their use is necessary, and also 
the ability to place them; then, possibly one is justified in 
choosing one’s own way, even if it be that of the renowned 
Timothy Dexter, who placed at the end of his book a large 
number of punctuation marks with the gracious permission 
to the reader to “ pepper and salt ” them, as he pleased. 

The paper for correspondence, formal or informal, should 
never be ruled ; it is as easy after a few trials to write without 
lines as with, and the hand-writing is much less hampered. 
The many very fanciful papers upon the market are in bad 
taste, and should never be used; indulge the fancy as far as 
you like as to quality, but never be led into buying the 
varied colors, or eccentric shapes, so common. There are 


sheets folded at the top and envélopes opening from the 
end, paper with torn edges, paper even with burned edges, 
paper and mottoes, paper with flowers and indeed, rep- | 
resentations of every branch of the vegetable kingdom, to say 


| nothing of the animal, but none of these are in good form or de- 


note knowledge of /es convenancein the person who uses them. 
Deep colors are always out of taste, and even in tinted paper 
care should be used that it be of the most delicate tones, as soft 
grays, dull blues and cream or light coffee color; pink and 
green are without the pale. There is one choice which 
is always safe; the cream white, thick, linen used of 
the size suitable for note or letter, and this has also the 
merit of being unaffected by the changes of fashion. Many 
ladies pride themselves upon the rigid simplicity of their 
paper and its accompaniments, and keep always to the 
same kind; for older ladies this habit is particularly appro- 
priate. We know of one who clings to a very thin foreign 
paper of a dull lead blue and to those who have learned to 
value her characteristic letters, the sight of the envelope is as 
a grasp of her hand. 

There are many fancies in which a young lady may indulge 
and still keep within the bounds of good taste. The intricate 
and gorgeous monogram which so inspired collectors a few 
years ago is creeping back into some degree of favor, but a 
simple letter, or combination of letters, stamped in one color 
or in silver or gold, is a prettier device ; these letters are 
usually placed across the upper left corner of the sheet 
and are not seen on the envelope, which should be sealed 
with wax. A very sensible custom has come into vogue of 
having the name of street and number of house at the top of 
the paper. 

It is not an entirely simple matter to seal an envelope neatly, 
but it may be-done easily after a little practice. The wax 
should not be allowed to catch fire, as this will smoke it; 
it should heat slowly. The seal itself must be wet or oiled, to 
secure a perfect impression. Wax of some dark tone or 
scarlet is preferable. The delicate tints are not so pretty, and 
that dusted with gold or silver is perhaps a little too fanciful. 
The seal used should be simply the writer’s initial or initials. 
We often see an imprint of a coat-of-arms, but sensible 
people consider this an affectation. 

The question is often asked if the use of perfumed paper is 
allowable. There can be no objection to it in social notes 
but the odor should be of the most delicate nature. A faint 
touch of orris is perhaps best, and heliotrope or violet is 
pleasant, but the heavier odors, as musk, or patchouli are 
vulgar in the extreme. 

Now as to the letter and note proper. The date of a 
letter should be written in the upper right corner, near 
the top of the page. Theaddress should be placed there also, 
unless stamped upon the paper, in which case it is, of course, 
unnecessary. In a note the date is more often at the end, 
below the signature, and the name of the person addressed 
occupies the corresponding side. Never date a letter vaguely ; 
it may seem a trivial matter at the time, but do not forget to 
write day of week, month, and the year; it is far more elegant 
to do so, and may save the recipient much trouble if future 
reference be made to it. 

Do not begin the letter half way down the page; “My 
dear” or whatever form of words used, should be written not 
more than an inch below the date, and that, perhaps, one inch 
and a half from tne top of the medium-sized sheet. The form 
used in opening must depend upon the formality or infor- 
mality of the letter. If it be of a business nature, or toa 
formal acquaintance, it is well to adopt the third person, care 
being used to maintain the same throughout, that the writer 
may not become lost in confusion of pronouns. Of course, 
such anote needs no signature, the name appearing in the 
note as: 

Mrs. James Brown sends her compliments to Mrs. Smith, 
and desires to know if Mrs. Smith can recommend Mary Gray, 
ately in her employ. 
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Mrs. Smith will reply in the same form. 

Longer notes or letters, in which it is more difficult to ex- 
press one’s self in the third person, and where some degree of 
formality is yet necessary, may begin with “ My dear Sir 
or My dear Madam. In cases even of slight acquaint- 
ance, the words “ My dear” should be used. They are but a 
form, and the only correct one. Let no young girl hesitate, 
if she should, by chance, have occasion to address a gentle- 
man, in fear that they are too personal, or familiar; custom 
has made it as meaningless as “ yours truly” in its ordinary use. 
It is by no means uncommon to see letters begin “ Dear 
Friend Mary,” “ Friend John,” or even worse “ Friend Miss 
Mary,” a method which does not need the usually additional 
proof of the capital ‘“ F” to stamp it ignorant. 

Do not make in the opening sentence of your letter, the 
superfluous statement that you “take your pen in hand.” 
Your correspondent will know that fact without the infor- 
mation, and it is better to plunge ever so abruptly into the 
subject. Signatures must vary with the formality or infor- 
mality of the note. If the letter is to be sent toa person 
who does not know if the writer is married or not, the 
use of “Mrs.” is not allowable. If it is necessary to make 
that known, write at the bottom of the letter after the signa- 
ture, “address Mrs. Mason,” or the fact that the writer is 
a spinster may be told by placing “ Miss ” in brackets before 
the name. 

The form of ending the letter is, of course, in case of inti- 
mate friends, according to one’s wish, but in other cases 
“yours sincerely,” “yours truly” are suitable. It is not 
often necessary to write “ yours respectfully ;” when so, your 
judgment should dictate. Neverend abruptly with “ yours” 
or “yours etc.;” such a method is rude and ungainly. 
Neither should the words be abbreviated, as those “affec- 
tionately”” and “respectfully” are sometimes seen. Even 
among intimate friends, the name is signed in full as 
“ Alice Holmes” rather than “ Alice.” 

Notes of congratulation should be as sincere, and cordial as 
sincerity permits; if you are glad for your friend, say so 
heartily. A recognition of gifts, wedding or others, should 
be sent at once; any delay is most ungracious. A prospec- 
tive bride should consider this one of her duties, and ac- 
knowledge each present as it arrives; a very short note is 
all that is needed, showing a proper sense of the favor. If 
deferred till after marriage, do not sign your note with the 
title of ‘“‘ Mrs.” added tothe newname. Nothing could be 
more vulgar. Notes of invitation should be replied to at 
once, and written, of course. The form should correspond 
with that used by the person by whom you are invited. 
For example, if her note “requests Mrs. Smith’s com- 
pany” Mrs. Smith writes, also in the third person, that she 
“will be happy to accept.” If Mrs. Brown writes: Dear 
Mrs. Smith, will you take tea with us, etc. Mrs. Smith re- 
plies also in the first person. A note of invitation must 
never be answered but by one of the same order. A card 
with “regrets” or “ Mrs. Smith accepts” is in bad taste, 
and never allowable. Cards are most useful as invitations 
at times, but never for replies to such. 

Notes of condolence are perhaps the most difficult of com- 
position and of course, no form can be given; cards, to a 
certain extent, do away with the need of writing such, but 
there are some degrees of friendship, where a note is required 
and should be sent. These should be short unless you have 
occasion to know that a larger expression of sympathy will 
be acceptable. Do not consider it necessary to search for 
appropriate poems or sentiments; in the first days of grief 
when such notes must be sent, these will have little weight; 
keep them for a later visit when they may be of real comfort. 
Instead write briefly and to the point, an expression of your 


own sorrow at your friends loss, and your earnest sympathy. 
The best note of this kind I have ever seen ran thus: 


“ Dear 


Lf my sympathy could lift jour burden it would be 
light to carry. Your friend. 

The subject of a friendly letter, cannot, of course, be dic- 
tated, but at least let the epistle contain some fact of interest, 
rather than the information to a friend in the next town that 
“we have hadarainy autumn.” Remember that to make 
much of little is as much the proof of a good letter-writer as 
of a good dress-maker. Read the correspondence of Madame 
de Stael, Fanny Burney, and Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
and you will be surprised, gossipy as many of them are, how 
few bare facts are given in some of the most charming letters. 
Indeed, bare fact may be called the enemy of the letter- 
writer. However interesting it may be to you, it will be more 
so to your correspondent if you weave a web of your own 
thoughts and fancy about it. If you are writing a business 
or otherwise formal note, keep strictly to the expression of 
what is necessary, giving the recipient no needless informa- 
tion or advice. 

The letter is now written and ready for superscription. 
This must not be placed too high or too low, too far to right 
or left, but should begin slightly above the middle of the 
envelope, and towards the left side. Write the address 
plainly and name in full. We have seen the name of street 
and number of house occupy the place belonging to the name, 
out of mistaken charity for the postal officials ; they are accus- 
tomed to look for this in its rightful position, and, in their 
hurry, will not thank you. For the same reason they should 
not be placed at the bottom of the envelope, as is often done. 
Some people write a large “ For” in the upper right corner; 
this is at least unnecessary, and somewhat of an affectation. 

These little things, trivial as they seem, make up the stock 
in trade, if one may say so, of the elegant letter-writer. 
While little attention should be given the freaks and changes 
of fashion, a proper amount is due to that which is always 


good taste, and unchanging, in this very necessary art. 


—Anna Sawyer. 
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BY THE INGLE GLOW. 


All stormy gray the width of sky 

That arches o’er a world of snow; 
Cold blows the wind and night is nigh ; 
But side by side Dear Heart and I 

Sit by the ruddy ingle glow, 
Love in our thoughts, love in our looks, 
And worlds at arm-reach just in books. 


I lean within my easy-chair 

And list the while she plays and sings. 
The ingle’s red falls on her hair 
And weaves a mystic halo there. 

Ah, never all the line of kings 
Held sweeter princess, dearer throne, 
Than I to-night can claim my own! 


We open at some witching page 
Of gallant tourney long gone by; 
Or con the deeds of golden age ! 

Or live with martyr, saint, or sage ; 
Or climb beneath an Alpine sky, 
And chatting over prose and rhyme 

So while away the happy time. 


No gray clouds dim our wedded sight, 
Life’s eventide is far away, 
So blow, O winds of darkling night, 
And scatter o’er the world’s cold white 
Your threatened freight, O storm-clouds gray, 
Dear Heart and I no ill do know 
Here by our ruddy ingle glow. 


—Mary Clark Huntington. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 


Dust SHEDDING FABRICS—FIGURED CHALLIES AND MOHAIRS— 
SuMMER BoNNETS—WRAPS. 


HE return of dust-shedding wool fabrics 
can be no longer a matter of doubt. The 
day of the beautiful dull ma/é rough-sur- 
faced woolen has gone by. It is more 


Wf YY 


Sleeves are quite full, larger than last season, and now ap- 
proach in dimensions the old time leg o’ mutton sleeve. 
SERGES, VOILES AND OTHER SHEER WOOLENS. 

The new veiling, or voz/es as importers now name them, 
are shown in cream and pure white in the old plain goods 
and with the newer silk and silk-brocaded stripes. These 
dresses will be chosen for young girls who wish a simple 


| evening dress of white wool and in some cases for graduation 


ies becoming than glace-finished fabrics ; 
x it lends itself gracefully to intricate 
as drapery, but it catches the dust and in 
FA spite of every care soon becomes unfit 
we for wear. A variety of fine gonds is | 
Sb A 

i= shown in market, which supply the de- 
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mand for a light wool dress which will 
shed dust. There are mohairs in all 
colors and black, in plain, striped and figured goods. There 
are cameline silks, an old goods under a new name, being a 
durable weave of old-fashioned wool poplin, and there are 
also many serges woven in the firm finish of French goods, 
which supply the season’s demand. 


MOHAIRS, BRILLIANTINES, AND SILK AND WOOL GOODS. 


The new mohairs are shown in all the dark shades and 
light tints of the season. All colors in woolen goods are more 
decided this season and have less of the fade tint of the last 
few years. Pure shades of gray and of Suede color, darker 
tobacco brown, réséda green, grayish steel blue, sand gray 
colors and rush green tints, known this season as dragon 
green, are all shown in mohair, in stripes and plain colors, 
which will be used for entire suits or in combinations. Black 
mohairs or brilliantines will be combined with black moire 
silk and satin surah, or made up in solid gowns. Dresses in 
fine stripes in solid color in sand gray, dark steel blue, or 
dark green are exceedingly pretty and make traveling dresses 
and driving dresses which will shed the dust. Some of the 
prettiest mohairs are finished with stripes of silk or mohair as 
a border. These striped borders then constitute the entire 
trimming of the dress. White and pale-tinted mohair dresses 
figured in conventional and realistic patterns will no doubt 
rival challies this summer for afternoon wear. They are not 
as pretty and becoming as challies, but they wear so much 
longer without showing soil, that economical women will pre- 
ferthem. ‘These dresses will be made with short, full Reca- 
mier waists, full skirts, with sashes at the waist, or in some 
simple manner in Empire style, with trimmings of dark vel- 
vet. Pale white grounds of mohair strewn with grass and 
leaf patterns and finished with cuffs, collar and panels of dark 
grass green velvet are especially pretty. These mohairs are 
also pretty in the pale rose tints with trimmings of black vel- 
vet, rose and black being a favorite combination of color. 

CHEVIOTS AND CAMELS HAIR. 


There will still be many camels hairs and cheviots chosen 
for spring gowns in spite of the popularity of dust shedding 
goods. The newcheviots are shown in fine stripes and checks 
on a mixed ground and will make serviceable morning walk- 
ing dresses, where greater warmth is required than alpaca 
furnishes. These goods are shown in the darkest mixtures of 
color. Camels hairs and cashmeres are finished with borders 
varying from eighteen to twenty inches in width on one side 
and narrower on the other. Thus pale green, golden brown 
and Camellia camels hairs are finished with embroidered 
borders wrought in silver, copper and gold metal, and a hem, 
usually in white, and white is then introduced in other parts 
of the gown. 

Skirts of all these gowns are extremely narrow, straight 
and very full behind, with two short steels placed up high 
enough to do away with the necessity of a pad-bustle. 


dresses. Almost as light in weight as these goods are the 
silk and wool flannels which are shorn of the nap so they 
will not catch the dust. The prettiest of these flannels are 
woven witb indistinct hair line stripes of silk and will be in 
special demand for yachting dresses, as this intermixture of 
silk renders the flannel more durable and more easily laun- 
dried. English storm serges are a new goods in our market. 
The storm serge before shown, is an inferior fabric to the 
genuine article, which is so color proof, that a sample wrung 
out in salt water will lose none of its color by the process. 
These goods are made only in the standard blue of English 
navy, black and white and will make the best materials for 
bathing dresses, yachting or for serviceable gowns for general 
seaside wear. 
MILLINERY AND WRAPS. 

There is no startling change in millinery. Small bonnets 
for general wear in the city and large hats for driving and 
country wear are the rule. The use of a face trimming of 
roses or other flowers with or without foliage is a feature of 
many of the new bonnets. Flowers have lost none of their 
popularity and will continue to trim bonnets for spring 
and summer, as they have even in the depth of winter 
trimmed those intended for dressy wear. Violets, lilacs, 
crocuses, dandelions and other flowers of spring will be in 
demand for Easter bonnets, but afterward roses, orchids and 
rare blossoms will no doubt be sought after. The return of 
Neapolitan and chip bonnets to favor is apparently one of the 
certainties of the season, Milan straws remain the standard 
choice for ordinary wear. It is even now too early to tell 
what caprice may change everything. The general belief is, 
that sheer trimmings, gauzes, laces with flowers and light 
bonnets will be in greater demand than last season. The 
veil for spring is of real Chantilly, already described, or a 
white or black masque veil. 

There are no novel shapes yet introduced in wraps for 
spring. Long Russian cloaks of faced cloth in fawn and 
gray trimmed in various ways are shown for the first cloak 
after taking off heavier winter wrappings. This same. 
shape will no doubt be repeated for summer traveling cloaks. 
The first jacket for young ladies wear is the sailor jacket 
introduced late last season. It is fitted to the back, made 
straight around, and furnished with loose fronts and pockets. 
These jackets are made of dark blue and other dark-colored 


faced cloths, or cloths in melanges of color. : 
—Helena Rowe. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MEN AND GLOVES. 

The American has no time to wear gloves unless for the 
purpose of keeping his hands warm. Even the “ gentleman” 
out for a walk will carry his gloves in one hand when the air 
is warm. There are too many men in a hurry to pérmit the 
glove-wearer to be as frequent a sight as the bare-handed 
man. Men are careless, too, and others have white, tapering 
fingers that they want to show, or they wear big rings that 
will not let a glove go over them, while other men have to 
wash their hands so often that gloves would be a nuisance to 
them. Society plays and society novels always make their 
gentlemen fulfill all the requirements of the glove code, but 
it will have to be some future generation that lives up to the 
mandate thereof. 
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QUAKER 


Soups AND 

NANTUCKET, 12th month, 11th. 

Y DEAR NIECE :—Thy last letter re- 
lieved me of much anxiety, as in it thee 
assures me of thy entire satisfaction with 
the person thou hast selected for thy 
kitchen. I hope she will prove to be all 
thou desirest, and if so she will indeed 
be a treasure, for now-a-days it is very 
difficult to find capable servants. I often 
wish some of the New England born re- 


many, would establish a training school 
for servants, such as they have for nurses. 
So few housekeepers know how, or care 
to. instruct a servant, that they get very 
little opportunity to know the best way 
to perform their various duties, and really 


was my intention to convey the idea of a born reformer, as we 
say of any gifted person, that they are born poets, cooks, 
saints, or otherwise, as results may prove. Would it not, to 
say the least, be a great comfort in our hours of perplexity 


those to serve us, in the different departments, whom we 
could feel confident could perform the duties assigned to 


formers, of which there seem to be so | 


take them out and have them reserved for my soup kettle. 
The potatoes for the dinner I have peeled and browned in the 
pan with the beef. 

Should thee desire only a veal soup, get the knuckle, have 
the bones well broken and, if possible, get a calf’s foot or 
two to go with it. Cook it slowly until the meat is all very 
tender. Strain it and return to the pot. Add a little celery, 
unless some has already been boiled with the meat, chop an 
onion and a small quantity of carrot and turnip. Add either 
a little rice or barley, or a spoonful of butter into which some 
flour has been rubbed. 

We make acorn chowder occasionally, which I think thee 
will like. Take perhaps one dozen ears of corn, cut down 
through the grains and scrape it off, laying aside the cobs. 
Try out two good sized slices of fat pork, and chop a medium 
sized onion fine and fry a light brown in the pork fat, being 
very careful it does not burn. Put the corn cobs over the fire 
to boil in a small quantity of water for ten minutes or so, then 
take them out, add the pork fat and onion, the corn, a pepper 
pod, some salt, and cook fifteen minutes. Add one pint of 


jiiet | milk, a level teaspoonful of sugar, a piece of butter in which 
wiiiinis seem to care for much but the return of pay-day. It | 


a little flour has been rubbed. Let it boil up once or twice 
and serve. 

If thee would like a tomato soup, take any good stock, say 
two quarts, then, if fresh from the garden, two quarts of toma- 


_ toes, cut up and cooked so as to strain through a wire basket. 
and anxiety in our household duties, to be able to call in| 


them in a thoroughly competent and satisfactory manner? | 
and could not this result be brought about by a syste- | 


matic teaching? There are many branches beside cooking 
connected with good housekeeping, and all equally as im- 
portant. 

Now shall I give thee some directions for soup? I like a 
piece of the shin of beef, a knuckle of veal and some shanks 
of lamb or mutton to commence with. I should have the 
butcher break the bones, and after it was brought into the 
house should let it all lie in cold water for a short time. 
Then for one pound of meat and bone I should allow one 
quart of water. Then put all meats for soup on, in cold water, 
that the juices shall be extracted, and either have a soup di- 
gester or a broad iron kettle for thy soup-kettle. Stand it on 
the back of the stove or range where it will heat gradually. 
Never attempt to make soup hastily. When the meat is well 
cooked some of the meat of the veal can be used for cro- 
quettes, and the beef, also, if not over-done, will make a good 
hash. 

In the autumn I lay in a supply of small green peppers and 
dry them to use for my soup-kettle. When itis all thoroughly 
cooked I strain it off and let it get thoroughly cold, so as to 
take off every particle of fat. This stock can be used to put 
in such vegetables as carrots, onions, turnips, célery, and to- 
matoes, or for a clear soup with macaroni, vermicelli or any 
of the varieties of Italian paste. Celery roots, or any of the 
coarse pieces not nice for the table, are always in order for 
thy soup-kettle, also the leaves dried are useful for seasoning 
many dishes. The bones from a roast of beef, beef-steak, or 
chicken, or any boiled meats, with whatever gravies may be 
left, are all of too much value to be thrown away. 

When I get a roast of beef, say about five pounds (for I con- 
sider it the hardest meat to warm over satisfactorily), I always 
have the butcher send me all the pieces he has skinned off, 
and oftentimes get some in addition. Then when the meat is 
put in the oven (for I regret to say we no longer have an op- 
portunity to roast our meats, they must be baked in an oven), 
I use a pan having a bar upon which to lay the beef. These 
bones I put in the pan also, and when they are browned, I 


Add to them some salt, a pepper pod, sugar, a quarter of a 
pound of butter, into which the flour has been stirred smoothly, 
and boil all together for about five or ten minutes. 

Lobster makes a very pretty as well as a good soup. Pick 
all the meat from a good-sized lobster and cut fine. Take 


_ three pints of water and boil the lobster, adding salt, pepper, 


a little onion cut very fine, and one or two blades of mace. 
Rub the coral and green fat finely with some cracker crumbs 
and a little lemon juice. Add this to the boiled lobster, stir- 
ring it smoothly, and a piece of butter. Have one or two 
boiled eggs sliced into the tureen and then pour the soup hot 
upon them. 

For a cold day try an eel soup. Take two pounds of eels, 
cut in short pieces, and put them in two quarts of hot water. 
Cut as much salt pork into small pieces as will make a teacup- 
ful, also a good sized onion. Try out the pork, add the onion 
and fry brown, then add all to the eels and water, with salt 
and pepper, and cook twenty minutes or less if the eels are 
done, adding at the last a piece of butter in which some flour 
has been rubbed and a good sized cup of milk. A fish 
chowder will at times be acceptable, for which cod or haddock 
is as good as any, perhaps better. Have it cut into good- 
sized pieces, and be sure to have the head also, as it contains 
much that will give substance to the soup. Prepare the pork 
and onion in the same manner as for the eel chowder, slice 
three or four potatoes and add to the fish, which put on to 
boil in two quarts of water, with a pepper pod and some salt. 
Finish it with the flour and butter and milk as for the others. 

Then thee must have sometimes a clam chowder of large 
sea clams, which should be separated from the bodies and the 
hard part chopped and boiled until tender, say fifteen or 
twenty minutes, then add the pork and onion, fried as di- 
rected for the other chowders, add the soft part of the clams 
and the flour, butter and milk. The quahog soup, such as you 
probably call round clams, will need, unless they are very 
small and tender, to be chopped fine and cooked in their own 
broth. In that case it is better to obtain them in the shell, 
washing them off, and putting them on in a kettle with a very 
little water, covering them close and letting them steam until 
the shells open. Then take them out of the shells, saving all 
the broth to cook them in, adding the flour, butter, milk and 
seasoning. 
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Thus, having fish and clams, let me give thee a black bean 
soup: Soak over night a pint of black beans, or turtle beans. 
In the morning put them on in two quarts of water, with a 
pepper pod and some salt. Let them boil until soft, strain- 
ing them through a sieve, or better still, put through a 
colander. Add a spoonful of catsup or some of “ Tournade’s 
Kitchen Bouquet,” which I like exceedingly as a flavoring, 
also asa coloring for soups and sauces, or a glass of wine. 
Pour it over sliced lemon and hard-boiled eggs in the tureen 
and serve hot. 

Many things I could tell thee about, such as the use of all 
bones and gravies for soups which experience will soon teach 
thee better than I could write them, but let nothing go to 
waste of that kind. Many a good soup thou canst concoct 
out of material which perhaps, in itself, would not seem worth 
while to make any use of. 

Never let any of the water in which meat has been boiled 
be thrown aside; cool it, taking off all fat and then, by the 
addition of vegetables, rice, macaroni and the like, thee can 
make out of it a good nourishing dish, and the carcass of a 
roast chicken or turkey, with the dressing and gravy and a 
small quantity of vegetables also makes a good soup. Corn 
starch makes a finer thickening for many soups, or rice flour, 
than wheat, and all these experiments thee can make at thy 
own convenience. 

Now I will tell thee of something we used to have years 
ago, when thy Uncle Christopher and myself used to be off 
with the young friends at sleighing parties, or sliding on the 
ice. Then we had to be home in good season, and even as 
plain a dish as a potato chowder relished well. Prepare the 
pork and onion as in other chowder, and prepare potatoes by 
peeling and slicing thin. Put on or boil in sufficient quantity 
of water. Boil until done. Add to the pork and onion a 
piece of butter and a good bowl of milk, and you will be 
surprised to see how good it really tastes, with some nice 
crisp crackers or well toasted bread, in a cold day or evening. 
Shall I arrange for thee in my next, some meals, or give thee 
a number of economical dishes, so as to enable thee not to 
exceed the ten cent average? I am quite anxious to hear 
what will be the result of thy experience, for it would not be at 
all against thy management if thee found thee had somewhat 
exceeded that amount, for, in commencing housekeeping, one 
naturally has many more things to procure at first than are 
needed every month, so let no trifles discourage thee, and if 
thee has any preference for any instruction in any particular 
branch, inform me, and none will more readily assist thee 


than thy well-wishing and affectionate aunt. 
—Rachel Macy, 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


ANOIENT MAXIMS. 


Translated from the Greek and Copied from a Book Said to be the Most Ancient 
Complete Book in Existence. 


A poor man is better than a liar. 

A prudent wife is from the Lord. 

Slothfulness casteth into a deep sleep. 
Stripes are prepared for the backs of fools. 
He that getteth wisdom loveth his own soul. 
Every man is a friend to him that giveth gifts. 


He that is greedy of gain troubleth his own house. 
The beginning of strife is as when one letteth out water. 
A good man leaveth an inheritance to his children’s children. 


He that answereth a matter before he heareth it, it is folly and 
a shame to him. 


Drink water out of thine own cisterns and running water out of 
thine own wells. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


OUR BABIES AND THEIR MOTHERS. 
TALKs WITH MOTHERS. —CHAPTER 
EXANTHEMATA. 


LL diseases characterized by an eruption 
on the skin are included under this gen- 
eral term. All bear a similarity in being 
more or less contagious, in having a 
period of incubation, in running a defi- 
nite course, and when un-complicated 
tending to end in recovery. It will be 
well to consider here the use of disin- 
fectant precautions against contagion 
and the proper way of isolating and car- 
ing for a patient, since no matter how 
mild the original malady may be, through 
carelessness serious complication may 

arise, or the disease engendered in another 
patient may result fatally although the first case, and prime 
cause was so mild it was hardly noticed. 

Since the better knowledge of the diseases, of their period 
of greatest contagion, the nature of the specific poison, better 
sanitary and precautionary laws have been enacted, prevent- 
ing the wide-spread and devastating epidemics of a few 
years since. There seems however, on the part of many, a 


| disposition to evade the law; some feeling it a disgrace to 


have the house placarded. To many it is a serious thing to 
be quarantined, for so great has been the reaction in this 
matter, communities, from having once been apathetic, are 
now terror-stricken when a red card is placed ‘on a house in 
their neighborhood. All feelings of humanity seem squelched 
and families thus afflicted are left to actually suffer, notwith- 
standing the disease, if one of the so-called children’s dis- 
eases, must be had some time by nearly every one, and the 
sooner the better as a rule after two years of age, especially 
if it appear in a favorable season of the year and is of a mild 
type. Thus, while I most earnestly advocate isolation, disin- 
fectants, and all proper precautions and would under no cir- 
cumstances willfully expose a child by taking it to see the 
sick one, I would just as earnestly avoid scaring the well 
child, so that it dare not pass the quarantined house if it 
were necessary, and thus put its nervous system in such a 
condition, if it should have the complaint, neither doctor 
or nurse dare mention it lest the victim go into hysterics or 
something worse, a thing that has occurred more than once, 
in the writer’s experience. When it is known a child or per- 
son is liable to a disease, and all detrimental influences are 
removed, the patient being ordinarily strong, properly 
cared for, and having skillful medical attendance, the 
chances of a fatal issue, or imperfect recovery are reduced 
to a minimum. It is lack of precaution, lack of care and 
ignorance, that are responsible for so many sequella, so 
many deaths. Therefore while using all reasonable precau- 
tions don’t become panic-stricken, not even if it is small- 
pox, a disease by the way, dreaded more because it often 
spoils the beauty than for any other reason, since with 
proper care few die, and the rule is better health afterwards 
than ever before. 

The date of contagion varies somewhat with the different 
diseases as does the period of incubation, or time necessary 
for the poison to develop the complaint. In small-pox the 
poison can be communicated by contact, by clothing worn by 
the patient, and to some extent by air which has passed over a 
patient. It is not necessary to go into details regarding this 
complaint, since successful vaccination has proven almost 
a universal preventive. Infants should be vaccinated as 
young as one year of age, unless it be contra indicated from 
some cause; earlier if they are taken on a journey. Mothers 
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should insist in the use of bovine virus. Human virus can 
never be guaranteed pure. The non-humanized virus may 
act a little more violently, sometimes causing a genuine cow- 
pox, but it will leave no sequella. The operation can be 
performed either on the arm or thigh. 

Both measles and scarlatina are infectious and contagious. 
Scarlatina is more infectious than measles, since the morbific 
influence is more easily carried by the atmosphere, by cloth- 
ing, and even in letters. 

Typhoid, typhus, yellow and relapsing fevers are included 
under exanthemata, but being rather uncommon 1n children, 
and three of them unknown in many latitudes, they will not 
receive any further attention, but we will at once consider a 
general line of action to be pursued when it becomes known 
that a case of a contagious nature is liable to develop. 
The patient during the incubating stage must be protected 
from exposure, and should eat only plain easily-digested food. 
When the first symptoms become manifest, it is best to con- 
fine the patient to one or two rooms even though they be up 
and dressed every day ; only in that way can protection from 
drafts from open doors or windows be insured. The room or 
rooms used on the second floor if possible should be west or 
south rooms, having windows which allow of perfect ventila- 
tion, and, if possible, provided with an open grate. All draper- 
ies, upholstered furniture, bric-a-brac, etc., should be removed. 
Have the bed so placed that it will be protected from draughts 
or direct sunlight. Over the door connecting with the other 
parts of the house hanga sheet. This is to be kept constantly 
wet with some disinfectant solution. 

The room should be kept at an even temperature of 70° or 
72°, and rendered moist by the evaporation of water contain- 
ing some disinfectant, either by placing a dish containing it 
on the stove or in the register. 

The covering on the bed should be as light as compatible 
with sufficient warmth. Don’t put the patient into woolen 
blankets; use muslin sheets and change as often as every 
other day, being sure the fresh ones are thoroughly aired, 
doing this in another room. A double blanket and counter- 
pane will usually be enough covering and they are easily 
washed, Cuspidores and chambers should constantly con- 
tain disinfectants into which all discharges from the patient 
should be received, as should the water into which soiled 
clothing should be immediately placed as soon as removed 
from the patient. 

The best and most convenient disinfectant preparation 


_used is Platt’s chlorides, It is colorless, nearly odorless, and 


can be poured over the most delicate fabrics, injuring nothing 
that will bear water. Dishes containing it can be placed 
about the room, or the carpet if there be one, sprinkled with 
it, quite often. Bare floors are best but not always ob- 
tainable. An officinal preparation is sometimes used for dis- 
infecting as follows: 

Sol. Bichlo. Mercury, I part to 1000 
Carbolic Acid, I part to 30 
Suppose now the disease expected is measles. It like other 
contagious diseases has its period of incubation, lasting 
usually from ten to twelve days. The exact nature of the 
poison is undecided. After the period of incubation comes 
the stage of invasion. The symptoms of this stage are those 
of acoldin the head. There is headache, discharge from 
nose, redness of eyes, and a cough, often quite croupy at the 
start. It is during this stage that the disease is oftenest 
given, which accounts for the almost simultaneous develop- 
ment of several cases in one neighborhood or school. The 
appetite is usually lessened, sometimes there is vomiting. 
Drowsiness alternates with restlessness, the face is flushed 
and there is present fever of a remittent type, the clinical 
thermometer registering 1o1° or 102° Fah, ; the pulse is 110 or 


116 per minute. This stage lasts from two to four days, when 
the stage of eruption is ushered in by the appearance on the 
face of the eruption in front of the ears, near the scalp, finally 
all over, although the eruption can before this be seen in the 
roof of the mouth and upper part of pharynx, where it causes 
to some extent the catarrhal symptoms. The eruption con- 
sists of flat, dark red blotches; they show a remarkable ten- 
dency to coalesce into crescentic masses about the size of an 
ordinary bean. These patches may be separated from each 
other by healthy integument, but if the rash comes out well 
they are liable to be confluent on face, back, and nates. As 
the rash beoomes more developed it grows darker, assuming 
a purplish color. The patches feel raised to the examining 
finger, and if pressed upon become livid, the color returning 
from center to periphery. With the appearance of the erup- 
tion all the symptoms increase in severity, until the rash 
having come out on all parts of the body from face down to 
feet, at the end of second or fourth day at the latest, the more 
severe symptoms begin to disappear and the rash to fade, 
leaving first the parts on which it first appeared. 

In severe cases all the symptoms increase in severity. 
Mild cases become severe by the partial development or re- 
versed order of things. In many cases the stage of eruption 
is the first one noticed, so mild are the two preceding ones. 
It is fortunate if no cold is taken in such unprotected, be- 
cause unsuspected cases. 

As the rash fades the fourth and_ last stage begins, that of 
desquamation or scaling off of the cuticle follows, which lasts 
ten to twelve days, the amount depending somewhat on the 
abundance of the rash. 

The complications most common to measles are, affec- 
tions of the lungs, bronchitis, pneumonia, diarrhea, especially 
with illy developed rash, and inflammations of the eye and 
ear. Convulsions often occur from suppressed rash, or from 
spread of inflammation to brain or membranes, each one re- 
quiring special lines of treatment. Mild cases of measles 
often require no other treatment than confinement in bed or 
in one evenly-heated room, partially darkened and prevented 
from using the eyes even in mild cases. Reading, looking at 
pictures and sewing should be prohibited for several weeks. 
For diet, a milk diet, or toast and farinaceous food, hot 
drinks are admissable to bring out the rash, but avoid sweat- 
ing the patients. Do not allow constipation, nor on the other 
hand, use any but the mildest cathartic, lest you bring on 
bowel difficulty, and give only a very small dose. 

All domestic treatises give common remedies, but money 
and life would often be saved if all medical treatment were 
left to the doctor; one visit often being all that would have 
been necessary had not the case been mismanaged by indis- 
criminate dosing indefinitely prolonged. 

—Amelia A. Whitheld, M. D. 


Prepared Expressly for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WISE SAYINGS. 
IMPALED BY OUR STEEL PEN AND STEAL SHEARS. 

He liveth long who liveth well. 

Time’s best gift to us is serenity. 

Few minds wear out; more ust out. 

The best of life is between extremes. 

Sad thoughts attend upon folded arms. 

Don’t calculate upon fair weather always. 

Action keeps the mind both sweet'and sound. 

Money makes the man, the want of it the fellow. 

It is only wasted activity to ply the hammer after the nail is 
driven. 

Success in business is only to be obtained by persevering 
industry. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
BANANAS. 


Or LarGcE Foop VALUE aT Low Cost. 


HE banana has long been known as a tropi- 
cal fruit in this country and counted among 
the luxuries of life, yet its more important 
use, that of a food, has received but little 
attention in modern times, though it was 
in common use for this purpose in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, and in 
tropical countries it takes the place of our 
cereals, forming a very important food. 
Its composition is about the same as the 

potato, and like that esculent it is an imperfect food by itself, 

but very valuable in combination with something more nitro- 
genous, such as lean meat or fish. Prof. Johnston says that 
in tropical America six and a half pounds of the fruit, or two 
pounds of the dry meal with a quarter of a pound of salt meat 
or fish form the daily allowance of a laborer. It is said to 
yield a larger supply of food than any other known vegetable, 
from a given amount of land, and according to Humboldt a 
space that would yield four hundred and sixty-two pounds of 
potatoes or thirty-eight pounds of wheat would produce four 
thousand pounds of bananas, which makes it a valuable crop 
to cultivate. After the tree bears one bunch of fruit it dies 
down and others spring up around it, but a single bunch 
weighs sometimes from seventy to eighty pounds, though the 
average quantity from a tree is but thirty to forty pounds. 

It is the bread of the tropics, for while unripe the fruit is filled 

with starch cells. In this state it is dried in the oven, when 

it tastes very much like bread and will keep a long time. 

When the fruit ripens the starch changes to sugar and it be- 

comes sweet as we eat it. Some sages have thought the 

banana and not the apple caused Adam’s fall, poets even 
perpetuating it through ages, as for example, 
“ Fruit like that 
Which grew in Paradise, the bait of Eve, 
Used by the tempter.” 

A recent writer has said that ‘“‘the banana, when ripened in 

the tropics, possesses the flavors of all other known fruits, and 

when fully ripe it fills the air with richest scents.” They have 
become a very important article of commerce, the imports of 
the banana having in a few years nearly trebled. Some years 

since a consignment of four thousand bunches was thought a 

large cargo, but now steamers are constructed to carry this 

fruit alone, and from eighteen to twenty thousand bunches is 
an ordinary load. Importing them in such quantities has 
tended to reduce their price and from selling at fifty cents to 
one dollar the dozen, they are now within the reach of the 
smallest purse and can be bought from twelve cents a dozen 


to twenty-five, the latter price being for large fine ones. As 
their cost is low, and their food value large, they should often | 
appear on the table in various forms, so that we can increase | 
the variety that gives zest to appetite, and yet makes the | 
change that is so desirable to prevent one from feeling sur- 
feited, from even too much of a good thing. They are good | 
for breakfast or at dessert when they are ripe, in their natural | 
state, or for a change in banana sponge, a salad, jelly, etc. 
Banana Sponge. 

Soak one ounce of Cooper’s gelatine in a pint of cold water ten 
minutes, add to it the juice of one lemon and a half pint cupful of 
granulated sugar, set over the fire and stir until the gelatine is 
thoroughly dissolved,—it will take but a couple of minutes if put in 
a shallow pan. Do not let it boil. Strain through a wire sieve 
into an earthen dish and set away to get cold; if in winter weather, 
out of doors. Take three bananas, whip them to a fine cream with 
an egg beater, whip as stiffas possible the whites of two eggs; 
add to this the banana pulp and beat again until well mixed; now, | 
if the gelatine is cold and ready to stiffen, add to it the rest, a little 


at a time, beating all the while with an egg beater; it should stiffen 
in fifteen minutes beating. Set in a cool place until wanted and 
serve with a custard sauce. 

Custard Sauce. 

Heat to the boiling point one pint of milk, then add the two yolks 
well beaten, two tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar and a half tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Do not let it boil, only come to the boiling 
point, and when as thick as rich cream the yolks are cooked and 
it is done. 

Banana Jelly. 

Soak one ounce (a half box) of Cooper’s gelatine in half a pint of 
cold water ten minutes; add to this a full pint of boiling water, the 
juice of two lemons and a half pint of granulated sugar. Stir it 
well together and strain through a jelly bag or fine wire strainer. 
Pour this an inch deep in a mold, add a few slices of banana and 
set out doors in winter, in the refrigerator if summer, until it hard- 
ens, keeping the remainder in a warm place. As soon as the first 
stiffens put another layer of jelly and bananas, again putting away 
to harden until all is used. This makes a very sightly dish when 
served with whipped cream around the base. 

Banana Jelly No. 2. 

Make as above, using the juice of one lemon only and three large 
fine oranges. Cut the latter in half crossways, taking care to re- 
move the inside so as to leave the skins whole. With sharp scis- 
sors cut saw-teeth around the top edge of each half. Putin each 
skin a spoonful of jelly and two pieces of banana anda candied 
cherry. When it hardens fill up each half with jelly, adding three 
more slices of banana and a couple of cherries. After it hardens 
again put a small spoonful of jelly over the top of each half, so as 
to completely cover the fruit. These look very handsome when 
done. Serve one-half toeach person. Three oranges, two bananas 
and one lemon, with five cents’ worth of candied cherries from the 
confectioner’s will be the fruit required. 

Banana Jelly No. 3. 

Another variety of this fruit jelly is to make as in number one, 
then peel and cut crossways in thin slices three oranges, quarter 
each slice, peel and slice three bananas, and when the jelly is cold 
put a layer of oranges on it, one of bananas, then the jelly and pro- 
ceed as before. 

Banana Fritters. 

These are very fine. Beat with an egg beater the yolks of two 
eggs light, then add, cut in pieces, two large bananas or three small 
ones, and beat again until the two are mixed toa light pulp; now 
add a teaspoonful of sugar, two teaspoonfuls of melted butter, a 
scant half cupful of milk, the whites of the two eggs beaten stiff 
and a cupful and a half of flour with a scant teaspoonful of baking 
powder. Beat all well together with an egg beater. Drop froma 
spoon in deep hot fat and fry a light brown. They should be like 
a puff-ball. Serve with a whipped sauce. 

Whipped Sauce. 

Beat to a cream a half cupful of butter, now add to it a cupful 
of powdered sugar and beat well together. When this is well 
creamed add a few drops ata time, beating all the while, a half 
cupful of cream and a half teaspoonful of vanilla. 

Fried Bananas. 

Cut in half lengthwise, mix together a tablespoonful of flour and 
sugar, beat an egg very light with a tablespoonful of water, dip the 
slices of banana in the egg, then roll in the flour and sugar and fry 
in deep fat a delicate brown. Sift powdered sugar over them and 
serve. Bananas that are rather green are very good served in 
that way. 

Banana Salad. 

This is a good dish for Sunday night tea. Cut a half dozen ba- 
nanas in slices, also a half dozen oranges; mix them well together. 
Over all squeeze the juice of a lemon and sprinkle it well with 


powdered sugar. —Emma Keeler. 


WHEN we are gone 
The generation that comes after us 
Will have far other thoughts than ours. Our ruins 
Will serve to build their palaces or tombs. 
They will possess the world that we think ours, 
And fashion it far otherwise.— Longfellow. 
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Original in Goop HovusEKEEPING. 
HOME FURNISHING AND DEOORATION.—II. 


WHEN EconoMy EcCONOMIZES, AND WHEN IT DoEs Not. 


CARPETS AND RuGs, WINDOW DRAPERIES AND PORTIERES. 


b) APPY is the housewife whose carpets 
and curtains must be renewed this 
season, for never were more tempt- 
ing wares offered in these lines than 
those which the dealers are prepar- 
ing to place on exhibition in the 
early spring months. If the 
old carpets have been in use for a 
few years only, they will contrast 
strikingly with the fresh products 
of foreign and domestic houses. 
No crude, glaring colors or impossi- 
: ae ble and inartistic designs are seen. 
Low, rich tones predominate, even in the less expensive 
goods. There are handsome living greens, with the lighter 
reseda shades interwoven in the figures and deepening to a 
rich dusky shade in the margin of the rather wide borders. 
A medium-reddish fawn is scattered over with delicate clus- 
ters of grayish ferns. A rich, royal crimson groundwork is 
nearly concealed by arabesques of a dul! maroon. Old gold, 
golden brown, terra cotta, old reds and blues, gray and gray- 
blue shades are seen everywhere. 

In the more expensive Axminsters, Moquettes and Wiltons, 
designed for evening rooms, there is a revival of the old 
French styles and the colorings of the time of Louis XVI. 
The effects are charmingly delicate but not easily described. 
Perhaps the outer tint of the border is a medium terra cotta 
ora rich fawn. The ground of the carpet is some shade of 


_ivory, fawn, old cream, or ecru and the faintest shade of the 


terra cotta or fawn, lightened almost to a tint, appears in com- 
bination in the rather large and sometimes very large flowers 
which are in faint low pinks and blues, delicate greens or gold- 
en browns, so soft in tone that one must needs examine them 
closely to determine from which one of the primary colors 
they have had their origin. 

An exquisite effect is produced on an ivory ground by flo- 
ral patterns of grayish-blue and dull gold. Furniture of white 
and gold is tastefully used with these carpets. A beautiful 
novelty consists of a salmon background, deeply tinted with 
figures of the same color shading almost to white in a mono- 
chrome effect, unmarred by the introduction of any other color. 
Other self-colored carpets are seen in all the new shades, and 
are generally so neutral in tone as to be of service in an ordi- 
nary living-room. 

The feminine fancy which allows itself to become entangled 
in artistic rugs, finds, with each year’s importations, new 
beauties on which to expend its admiration. In the spacious 
Oriental department of one of our best houses, there are dis- 
played some Bijapore rugs, whose indescribably odd foreign 
designs have been copied from very old and faded carpets 
recently found in India. The basal coloring is always a bright, 
deep red, and the effect has a charm which fascinates the rug- 
lover at once. These beautiful products are called rugs, but 
they are made in all sizes from ten to thirty feet in length and 
serve to cover an entire room. 

An unusually fine one, 13 by 10, costs four or five hundred 
dollars and will do service to the third and fourth generation. 
A small 8 by to rug of this description was recently sold in 
Constantinople, to one of the Rothschilds, for $5,000. It was 
brought from Persia, but its origin, though very ancient, is 
unknown. As seen in a photograph, it represents a hunting 
scene in very small, fine figures, with hunters, game, rivers, 
trees and mountain scenery. 


Lahore rugs are the product of convict labor and the pat- 
tern is very frequently a smalk pine. The loom on which 
these are woven is of the most primitive type, consisting of 
two upright posts and one laid crosswise, from which are sus- 
pended the cords which form the warp. On one side is a man 
who holds the pattern and names the colors to be used, while 
in front of the loom are seated the convicts, each tying in his 
little three-inch thread, making one stitch, and cutting off the 
ends when tied. When the pattern is intricate, the laborer 
may not accomplish more than two or three inches in a day. 
Each workman is independent of all the others, and does not 
know 

“ The use or name of that he spins.” 

Other Oriental carpets and rugs are the Persian and the 
Turkish, the latter including the Ghiordes, [pronounced Yor- 
des], the Enile, Kirman, Oreshaks, etc., in a great variety of 
rich colorings and quaint designs. 

The Persian antique carpets are easily distinguished by a 
peculiar sheen, produced by the use of a certain chemical 
used in dyeing. The colors are dull soft old reds, blues and 
browns, and the figures very fine and well mixed. Some 
handsome long strips are woven three feet wide, in lengths 
suitable for hall and stair coverings. 

The artistic effect of draperies is now recognized by all 


' housekeepers, and the rapidly increasing demand is met by a 


constantly increasing supply. Draperies in some form are 
seen everywhere. For the modest purse, there are imported 
thisymonth for retail in the spring, some marvelously pretty 
cotton cretonnes in the same delicate soft colors and the same 
large floral and mixed designs which are so prominent in all 
classes of goods for household decorations. A particularly 
charming design is of dim purple chrysanthemums on a deli- 
cate buff ground. The imitation of velvety effect is perfect. 
An old rose ground is strewn with lighter flowers of the same 
color. These goods come in the single widths, thirty-two 
inches wide, for sixty cents a yard, or in the double fold at a 
rate corresponding to the width and the elaborateness of the 
design. They will be very generally used for draperies, pan- 
els, bed-canopies, lambrequins and furniture coverings in 
summer houses, or for the guest-rooms of pleasant homes 
where economy must be studied ; the effects are very artistic 
and pleasing, and with suitable care they may be used for 
a long time. 

For sash curtains, very beautiful India and China silks are 
shown, in absinthe green, light rose, dull blue, water green, a 
faint shade of bronze, another of Nile, also the substantial 
peacock blue, steel-color, and a brilliant Mandarin orange. 

Pongees for larger curtains have either printed or woven 
designs. The former are sometimes geometric figures, and 
as often, large flower pieces of great beauty. There are 
bright bunches of wisteria on a pale yellow ground, poppies, 
of subdued hue, on gray and blue, and a great variety of simi- 
lar patterns. The woven figures are usually of the same tint 
as the ground, from which they are slightly raised. 

Many pretty cross-striped window draperies are seen, al- 
though not new this season. They are in mohair and in silk. 
A pale cream ground has irregular stripes of gobelin blue and 
old rose; another of old blue, has deeper stripes of the same 
color with dull gold, while a third draws lines of green and 
brown over a light rose surface. | 

An inexpensive portiere of plain chenille is of tile blue with 
a deeply figured border of azure, and its companion is in 
cream and Nile green. Madras is still used in silk and cotton 
with large figured designs and deep colors. 

A new turcoman which is all silk and much more beautiful 
and durable than the older sort, is the Sheila which is made 
in plain rich colors with very deep dados. A feature of the 
new portiere is the absence of a bordering at the top, the plain 
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or figured material reaching to the rod from which the curtain | 


is hung. 

Of course, the choicest draperies are made to order in the 
large houses. Some suggestive samples were shown of fine, 
hand-painted designs on light tinted velour with a deep dado 
of frist plush, finished with handsome cord edging and a 
loose skeleton fringe. Another of pale pinkish satin repre- 
sented a large apple bough growing over a brick wall, the ef- 
fect of the latter being emphasized. All the coloring was in 
one tint a shade or so deeper than the ground. 

Some of the more elegant effects were noticed in medium 
terra cotta plush of the finest quality on which were applied 
large metal figures in a design of feur de Jis or a conventional 
pattern, with a metal-work border twenty-four inches deep to | 
correspond. A rich old cream plush has a deep hand-painted | 
border of dull olives, reds and greens, each.figure being out- | 
lined with fine gilt cord. 

An antique metal fringe of rope-colored net woven with gilt | 
threads is three-quarters of a yard in depth and may be imi- 
tated, for bordering a handsome portiere, in fish net, gilded | 
by skillful fingers. 

In an elegant drawing-room in New York, which is draped | 
with mahogany plush, the deeply netted fringe is many shades | 
lighter than the plush, and a heavy tassel attached to a cord | 
ornament is placed about two-thirds of the way from the floor 
and serves the purpose of ornament and also of a convenience | 
for withdrawing the portieres. 

Light window draperies are held back with wide ribbons 
and bows, the loopings being considerably higher than those | 
of last season, in some cases more than half the distance from | 


the floor, producing a very quaint and old-fashioned effect. | 
For information received, thanks are due Messrs. W. & J. Sloane, 


Broadway, New York City. J 
—Harriet M. Neale. 
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OONOERNING TRIOLETS. 


What’s a triolet ?”’ you ask, 

Listen now, and you shall learn it. 
Though to tell is no easy task. 
In Poesy’s fantastic masque 
So small a thing, you’d scarce discern it. 
‘* What’s a triolet? ’’ you ask. 

Listen now, and you shall learn it. 


’Tis a thing more silken-slight 

Than yon web Arachne’s knitting. 
Not the youngest moonbeam-sprite 
Is a thing more silken-slight. 
Link by link the rhyme unite. 

Each to other closely fitting, 
To a thing more silken-slight 

Than yon web Arachne’s knitting. 


Lighter then the airy round 
Alice tosses from her pipe there. 
Flying, floating to the ground, 
Lighter then the airy round. 
Would you grasp it? see! you've found 
Almost nothing in your gripe there, 
Lighter then the airy round 
Alice tosses from her pipe there. 


Slenderest of tinkling rhymes, 

Bubble-light, like bubbles fleeting, 
Elfin bell with silver chime, 
Slenderest of tinkling rhymes : 
Fit for drowsy summer times, 

Merry jest and friendly greeting, 
Slenderest of tinkling rhymes, 

Bubble-light, like bubbles fleeting. 

—Laura E. Richards. 


HEAT not a furnace for your foe so hot 
That it do singe yourself. We may out-run, 
By violent swiftness, that which we run at, 
And lose by over-running.— Shakespeare. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


A WOMAN WITHOUT OARES OR OHILDREN 


ADVISED To “ ADopT AN ORPHAN ASYLUM.” 


UNT SEREPTA had come to stay a 
fortnight. Here she was, sunny and 
smiling, her inevitable knitting bulg- 
ing her pocket, and her cheery voice 
forestalling her niece’s welcome : 
“Well, here I am, Rose. I have 
come to stay, too, until I’ve finished 
these socks, and by that time I will 


finished piecing the pink quilt, and 
sewed on all your shoe buttons.” 
ai “Then you have just come in time, 
‘e dear aunt,” laughed Mrs. Silverthorn, 
=~ but with a little weakness in her tone, 
“for I told Robert yesterday if I did 
not get a chance to sew on some shoe buttons, I should have 


| 


| to stay at home perforce.” 


“ Haven’t lost your good servant?” inquired Aunt Serepta. 

“Oh, no! only the pressure of outside work seems to grow 
greater every day. You see, having no children, and such a 
nice little home, I naturally can assume more outside work. 
Every one seems to regard me in the light of a public officer. 
Robert says I am like Pooh-bah. But I suppose I Aave fewer 
cares than other people.” 

“So, necessarily, by the law of compensation, you are asked 
to shoulder all you can of somebody else’s burden. Come, 


_ sit down, and tell me all you have been doing lately.” 


“It would be easier to tell you what I have wo/ done,” 
laughed Mrs. Silverthorn again, pointing at her work-basket, 
which did present a formidable aspect, “and I am sorry to 
say I cannot stay home with you this afternoon, for I have to 
attend the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Mission Work. I am 
the secretary and treasurer, you know. You will not mind 
being left alone ?” 

“No, no. You must not mind me, or I shall not come 
again.” 

So Rose Silverthorn hastened away, while Aunt Serepta 
attacked the work-basket and surprised a number of garments 
quite incomprehensible to her,—a crocheted tidy half finished, 
a bureau cover, sash curtains, a lot of lace and illusion half 
fashioned into a cap, a package of tickets marked “ to be sold 
before Tuesday next,” and lastly, a roll of cloth which proved 
to contain two small pairs of boys’ trowsers, cut and basted. 

“Good land!” ejaculated Aunt Serepta, using her one for- 
cible demand of exclamatory emotion, “what is she going to 
do with these? Even if she adopts a child, she couldn’t get 
one to fit the pants very well. And she’s not one to go about 
anything in that backward fashion, even if she should take a 
full-grown child, and want to provide accordin’.” 

She laid them aside in much perplexity, and then made up 
the curtains and cast the tidy aside as a frivolous and absurd 
delusion of a younger generation. Aunt Serepta had no more 
patience with a crochet needle than she had with a crimping 
iron, ora tennis racket. She frowned on the innocent look- 
ing hook as an insult to her clean, shining knitting-needles. 

When Mrs. Silverthorn returned a friend was with her, who 
accompanied her home to ask her to take her Sunday school 
class in the Mission school during a six months absence. 

“You can do it so well, Rose. You have no cares like mine, 


and not a child to look after or-worry about,” said her friend 


conclusively. 

Mrs. Silverthorn assented reluctantly, but at these last 
words, flushed a little and said nothing. 

“And now, Rose, what are ¢hese?’’ demanded Aunt Se- 


_ repta, as the friend gone, Rose sank into a chair and gazed . 


have made you a jar of mince meat,. 
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pathetically at the little boys’ trowsers Aunt Serepta brand- 
ished tragically. Your basket seems full of other people’s 
plunder, but these puzzle me.” 

“They are all right. I cut them by a pattern Mrs. Bender 
gave me, and she had seven,—doys I mean, not patterns.” 

“What do you intend to do with them? I believe they are 
very correct in every respect, but since you do not wear them 
yourself, and they are too small for Bob—.” 

“Do not be sarcastic Aunty, it does not sit well on you. 
Give them to me, I must take them to old Mrs. Brown this 
moment. Mrs. Tremaine said I might as well cut them out, 
and Mrs. Bender thought I had more time to myself since I 
have no children, and so few cares, I’ll do them right up 
for Mrs. Brown, and take them. She is a poor woman who 
needs the work.” 

“Wait amoment. What is this thing?” shaking the tidy. 

“Oh! Iam teaching Lena Morton a rewstitch. She comes 
to-night for her lesson, and also Mr. Leigh to try over the 
solo for the church choir Sunday.” 

“ And this cap?” 

“Mrs, Grey worried so about it, that I have been making 
them for her lately. I made three last week.” 

“ And the tickets?” 

“Dear me, I must take them, and stop at Mrs. Crawford’s 
on my way back. I must sell at least twenty before the con- 
cert. Mrs. Post, the minister’s wife, asked me to sell them. 
She said I was so untrammeled, having no children, and al- 
ways seemed so wel/. I will take these to Mrs. Crawford. 
Back in a minute !” 

Aunt Serepta kept an account during that visit, and the 
moments she spent with Mrs. Silverthorn aggregated just two 
hours and twenty minutes, and her visit lengthened to three 
weeks. 

One after another the demands poured in upon Mrs. Silver- 
thorn, and Aunt Serepta grew so familiar with a certain termi- 
nation of a sentence in making these demands, that she grew 
rosy red with indignation. Now it was a church supper. 

“You're just the one, Mrs. Silverthorn, to oversee the 
kitchen. Nothing to keep you home, no children to trouble 
you.” 

Again she was a delegate to a temperance convention, or 
appointed a teacher in a kitchen-garden, or asked to assist 
at the free kindergarten, while there was no end to the siege 
laid for her to attend French or German classes, join a glee 
club, or a coterie for intellectual development. 

“You have such mice original ideas, and then, having no 
children, you can be so free to go and come. And you are so 


‘well and strong!” 


Aunt Serepta grew to glare angrily when the well-worn in- 
evitable sentence smote her ear. 

Finally, the last day of Aunt Serepta’s visit, Mrs. Siiver- 
thorn had a headache, and absolutely laid on the sofa without 
glancing at the clock anticipating an engagement. 

“Tell every one I want to be excused,” she had said to the 
servant. But one friend, more solicitous and intimate than 
the others, was admitted. After condoling, she ventured to 
state her errand. She wanted Mrs. Silverthorn to join a class 
in embroidery, to be taught by a woman of limited means. 

“Rose!” began Aunt Serepta, warningly, “be firm. Do 
not join another earthly thing!” 

“But this is so delightful, she is such a charming teacher 
and—” 

“T really feel, Mrs. Crawford, as if I had so much to do al- 
ready.” 

“The idea of your talking that way, Rose. You, without a 
child to bless yourself, and so little care of any kind. I really 
wonder how you fill in your time.” 

“Weil, I can tell you,” struck in Aunt Serepta, clashing her 


knitting needles, as she waved them aloft in sudden wrathful 
energy, “she is doing the duty of ten women that ave got 
children. She is teaching two Sunday school classes, a free 
kitchen garden, selling tickets for concerts and church fairs, 
hunting up poor women in the interests of flower missions, 
reading at the hospital, secretary and treasurer of three so- 
cieties, and a member of two musical circles, putting aside the 
few little unnecessary things one is called upon to do for a 
husband, and yet I presume time does hang heavy on her 
hands, for she has no children, and an excellent servant. As 
it is, I wish she had seventeen, or more, children, en, per- 
haps, she could go to her grave in peace. As it is—” 

“Tam not dead yet, Aunt Serepta,” laughed Mrs. Silver- 
thorn, intensely amused at Mrs. Crawford’s puzzled counten- 
ance during Aunt Serepta’s recital. 

“ Because you inherit a strong constitution from your 
mother, you need not boast. But don’t join an embroidery 
class, for I may go to my last rest before long, and then who 
will sew on your shoe buttons ?” 

After Mrs. Crawford departed, Mrs. Silverthorn lay smiling 
at her evident confusion, and Aunt Serepta’s wrath, when 
that worthy lady said solemnly : 

“Rose, I am going to write a book.”. 

“Good! What-will it be, a novel?” 

“Ves—very novel. I shall call it- ‘Robert Silverthorn’s 
Wife, or what is expected of a Woman who is Without Cares 
or Children.’” 

“That will do very well,” then, after a pause, “in how 
many chapters, Aunt Serepta?”’ 

“Chapters? It will fill three volumes,” replied Aunt Se- 
repta calmly. Then as she tied on her bonnet, and wound 
up her knitting, she bent a still more solemn glance on 
Rose and said: “Do you want my advice? It is not ex- 
pensive, and it may show you a loop-hole of escape to restful 
peace?” 

“Go on.” 

Aunt Serepta bent over her niece and said in a low tone, 


Adopt an Orphan Asylum !”’ 
—Olivia Lovell Wilson. 
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MAROH. 


There are jewels in the hedges—chilly pearls and frozen diamonds— 
Not a leaf and not a tassel on the linden or the larch ; 

But we know the winter’s waning, and we know the buds are coming, 
And we’ll sing a song for merry, honest March. 


He tramps along the roadway and he whistles weird and shrilly, 
And we think our friend December is returning once again: 
But anon he smiles a genial smile, and weeps a tender teardrop, 

And we catch a glimpse of April’s sweetness then. 


We hear him in the night time hurling sleet upon our dwelling, 
Hear his boisterous gales of laughter as he shakes our very door; 

But we know, with contrite spirit he’l] dissolve his frigid jewels, 
Though it only be to make a place for more. 


Just beyond his frozen borders there are yellow-hearted jonquils, 
And daffodils and crocuses, and bells of bonny blue: 

He hints of these to cheer our hearts, and then he grows as surly 
And gruff as if such sweet things never grew. 


’Tis his way, to tease and try us, like a rude and romping school-boy 
Who must play his pranks and antics while yet he has his day; 

Who will worry and torment us with his changing moods and tempers, 
And leave us sorry when he goes away. 


We know him keen and eager for a rough,and tumble battle— 
The prelude most he favors is a rattle or a slam ; 

But some day we’!l find him meek and mild, and placid as a cherub, 
And our lion will be gentle as a lamb. 


—Hattie Whitney, 


SEARCH where ambition raged with vizor steel’d; 

Where slaughter like the rapid lightning ran; 

And say, where mem’ry weeps the blood-stained field, 

Where lies the chief and where the common man —/ohn Cunningham, 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


DINING-ROOM DRUG-SHOPS, 


For THE CONVENIENCE OF VICTIMS OF DySsPEPSIA 


N our side-board was ranged a row of sun- 
dry little bottles bearing the labels of 
different acids and tonics with the direc- 
tions, “To be taken immediately after 
meals,” or, “ before meals,” or, “ three 
times a day.” Interspersing the bottles 
were various small boxes with a labora- 
torial air about them, the round ones 
containing pills, the square ones pow- 
ders. Not that we were aware of the 
contents from examination; most ex- 
pressly were we enjoined to not so much 

as touch any of the precious doses my father insisted on hav- 
ing just where they could catch his eye and attention at meal- 
time. Had this command been honestly obeyed, of course 
our side-board and dining-room would have soon become 
filled with his little appetizers and aids to digestion neatly 
boxed and bottled, but by careful watching and taking 
quietly away from time to time those that had seemed to fall 
into disuse, we managed to keep the dining-room pharmacy 
down to one row placed where it would show the least. But, 
woe to us, if by any mistake we removed an acid or powder 
he was still taking, or if by some chance he wanted a pill 
he knew was there three weeks ago and that he hadn’t 
touched since. ‘There never was such a household for 
taking things out of their places. A man couldn’t keep any- 
thing a day.” 

And then some of us would go groping down cellar to 
where a long, wide shelf swung, covered with medicine- 
bottles in various stages of emptiness, all dusty and nauseat- 
ing, and with whatever we were searching for always in the 
most inaccessible of places. And for some time after that no 
one would dare touch the sacred row, which would grow and 
grow until the side-board looked like a dispensary. 

My father had other troubles than dyspepsia, as he also had 
other medicines than those I have alluded to. The decora- 
tions of his person were equal to a savage’s who has faith in 
all sorts of charms and amulets. Around his neck hung a 
magnetic medal supposed to imbue health through the whole 
system ; over his shoulders was a double bit, two tabs of fine 
scarlet felt emblazoned with the title, ‘‘ The Siberian Chest- 
Protecter,” though one might doubt its needfulness in Dela- 
ware. He also wore a liver-pad and a truss, porous plasters, 
fly plasters, etc., occupied vacancies on his body, and all his 
under-clothing was made from medicated flannel. He owned 
every known variety of overshoe and all the grades of heavy 
and light weight overcoats, the pockets of which might be 
found filled with troches and tablets, though pill-boxes were 
not uncommon. During the day he took doses from larger 
and more imposing bottles than his meal-time prescription. 
On first getting up he tossed off a tumbler of stale mineral 
water bottled at some distant spring (or manufactory), then 
he had his “beef, iron and wine,”—one tablespoonful be- 
tween meals,—his Apollinaris water, “‘ Warner’s Safe Kidney 
and Liver Cure,” besides numerous intermediate draughts 
from a big black bottle that loomed at us from shelf-corners 
and that bore a most gruesome blue-and-red label having the 
portrait of a wild man with snaky tresses and moustache, and 
the awful name, “ Hunyadi Janos.” 

Papa was very particular with regard to his diet. For years 
we children were forced to eat oatmeal, until he happened to 
read something about its clogging the stomach, and after that 
he would sit at the table and watch our appetite for it,—we 
had learned to like it by that time,—and say, “I don’t see 
how you can eat such stuff.” Our table abounded in prunes, 


beef-tea, brown bread and like delicacies. He used to get 
his beef-tea in a sort of paste packed in tiny china jars at the 
druggist’s. I suppose he thought it seemed more like medi- 
cine than real butcher’s beef boiled;—it certainly tasted more 
like it. Then there was a pepsinized cocoa also obtained at 
the druggist’s that we almost lived on one winter. The prep- 
aration of this cocoa was a very particular task, so much so 
that papa always insisted on mixing it himself, and waiting 
for the separate exact boiling points of first the water and then 
the milk and finally the entire mixture,—his presence in the 
smali kitchen during this performance being not always of an 
inspiring nature. ~ 

My mother was the distinct opposite of the man she had 
married, so far as diseases went. He was accustomed to 
speak of her as a woman without either liver or stomach, so 
utterly ignorant and skeptical was she with regard to those 
troublous organs beyond an abstract anatomical knowledge 
gleaned from books. My brother and myself were also 
without livers or stomachs, and we used to speak of those 
eminently dignified organs with an unseemly hilarity. 
“Papa’s liver” was a standing joke, he had such a fa- 
miliar, thoroughly well-acquainted way of talking of it and 
its workings, though this intimacy was not confined to his 
liver alone. 

The worst anger I ever remember of my father’s was once 
when he announced to us at dinner that he was not unpre- 
pared for it, indeed he had been expecting it for some time, 
and that now he could no longer hope to ward it off, in short 
he was undoubtedly afflicted with,—“ fatty degeneration of 
the heart.”’ Our explosion of laughter followed by his ex- 
plosion of wrath, for he was genuinely angry, was not without 
its effect on us, and when a few weeks later he made just 
such another announcement concerning a similarly long- 
anticipated “enlargement of the spleen,” we wisely repressed 
an inclination to shriek, and looked down at our plates in 
silence. 

Perhaps our unbelief in papa’s having an heirship in a// the 
maladies heralded on the labels of his big bottles, received 
support about this time from a medical examination he under- 
went preparatory to having his life insured. And, as he was 
pronounced sound and healthy by the physician in charge, 
for some days he was so, his mind having relaxed its vigi- 
lance over troubles that were undoubtedly partially imaginary 
and partially the result of a real dyspepsia. 

This is not written as an advertisement for some wonder- 
ful medicine that finally worked a miraculous cure on my 
father. He is at present neither better nor worse. He 
takes his “pill digester” after each meal, and his dose of 
malt before, and he lives mainly on “ lactated food,” a prep- 
aration he just heard of this winter, and that as a means 
of sustaining life reminds me of Andersen’s story of the 
weavers and the wonderful robe they wove the king that 
every one admired until a little child cried out, “ Why, he 
has nothing on!” 

If I have seemed to make light of things serious in what I 
have written, I must call attention to the fact that long 
familiarity has bred a kind of humor—if not contempt—for 


dyspepsia and its dreads. 
—H. M. C. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


IF WE OOULD SEE. 


Methinks if we could see each heart as Heaven views it, 
So much of sorrow, care, 
So many hurt are there, 
Of joy so small a part,— 
Poor, broken, human heart ! — 
So pitiful ’twould seem our hands would no more bruise it. 


—Edna Miller Sheldrake. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
HOW TO LIGHTEN THE WORK OF WASH-DAY. 
“* They that wash on Monday, have all the week to dry, 
They that wash on Tuesday, are not so much awry.” 
IFTY-TWO times a year does Monday, 
the universally acknowledged washday, 
confront us with hampers and bags of 
soiled and crumpled linen. Garments 
that were attractive by their dainty 
trimmings or ruffles and embroideries ; 
linens that were immaculate in their 
snowy whiteness, and polished to the 
last degree of luster, there lie in one 
unattractive heap of crushed splendor. 

There are handkerchiefs and baby 

garments too fragile for the rough 

usage of the wash-board; yet there 

they lie, past all usefulness until re- 

stored to favor by some cleansing proc- 
ess; skirts and dresses, bearing the dust and grime of the 
streets, cause inward groans of dismay, for strive as we will, 
be careful as we may, yet dust and dirt will bring these dis- 
mal surroundings to our hands at least once a week, with an 
occasional extra thrown in. 

From time immemorial Monday has been considered the 
appropriate day of the week for doing up the family wash. 
Now and then we find a person with an exploring turn of 
mind who ventures upon some other day as experimental, 
vainly hoping that in some way the work will be made easier, 
but they always, according to my observation, return to the 
more acceptable Monday. 

That day may be said. to be truly the housekeeper’s own, 
and whoever ventures to call or pay a visit unasked on that 
day, does so entirely at his own risk of being welcome. So 
we start out on Monday morning protected by this kindly 
custom, which certainly affords a great relief, for I suppose 
everybody’s household is not unlike my own, in showing the 
wear and tear of the Sunday home life, with John home from 
business and the children home from school and the general 
letting down of the strict application of the law of order, there 
is a general sense of disorder everywhere that makes us need 
a freedom from social obligations, to put us on a friendly 
relation for the rest of the week with the world and its 
requirements. 

Appetites have been good on Sunday, and it being gen- 
erally considered a feast-day, the larder shows the same marks 
of—I was going to say—want of care, but perhaps the trouble 
arises here from having had too much attention on the 
previous day. 

Truly, Monday comes to us with many wrinkles that need 
smoothing out, and it is wisdom to instruct the different mem- 
bers of the household that it is no time to appear with any 
extra grievances to mar the serenity of the engineer of the 
household machinery, for to secure the best results requires a 
clear head and a brave heart. 

For a good beginning let your family understand that 
nothing but a plain breakfast can be had on this morning. If 
you have been wise your stock of cookies and crullers have 
been sufficient to hold out past this meal; they with a bit of 
good cheese go well with the cup of coffee or tea that nearly 
everybody takes for breakfast. It is well also to see on Satur- 
day that there 1s a good supply of crackers in the house, either 
oatmeal, graham, flakes or the common oyster cracker ; this is 
a little assurance against a shortage of bread food—a disturb- 
ance that we should always be guarded against. Some 
warmed-up potatoes or hash, or a little toast and eggs, if they 
be plenty, makes a breakfast most easy to get and leaves the 


rule of a plain breakfast on this morning, no matter what you 
may do on others, for you will repent often if you do, and John, 
you will find, is one of the most submissive of creatures when 
he once finds out he can’t help himself. ; 

Have no laggards about either, even if your eldest daughter 
may have kept rather late hours the evening before, because 
of some ys rolonged attention from some enamored swain. She 
must early learn to take the bitter with the sweet, and if she 
cannot be on time learn to be satisfied with cold coffee and 
other cold food. 

Now if you keep no servant the best thing you can do is to 
look around among your possessions and see if you cannot 
find a boy anywhere in age from thirteen up to eighteen. 
Next to a clothes-wringer you will find him of the greatest 
assistance. He is even a little improvement on John, for no 
matter how willing John may be to help, or professes to be, 
you will always find him a little nervous on Monday morning 
and very anxious to get business started down town; then 
again you have a little longer hold on the boy, for he will stay 
by you until school time, and by that time if your work has 
been properly managed some of your clothes are on the line. 

If you have no scruples against the habit, it is a good cus- 
tom to have the members of the family bring their soiled 
clothing to the-kitchen or laundry on Sunday morning and 
throw them into a tub of cold, soft water pumped fresh for the 
purpose ; the dirt loosens a little from lying in the water over 
night, and then the boy can fill the tub for you; but if this is 
not done it must be attended to the first thing in the morning, 
putting all white goods into clear, cool water, the dirtiest at 
the bottom and the table linen on top to be the first that is 
wrung out. 

Have put into the boiler two pailfuls of soft water averag- 
ing about nine quarts each ; cut into this one half-bar of good 
soap, and as soon as your breakfast is ready to serve have the 
boiler put on the stove by Bridget or John. By the time 
breakfast is finished the water in the boiler will be hot, and you 
can now add two and a half tablespoonfuls of kerosene—be 
sure it is no more—stir the mixture a little and it is now ready 
for the clothes. If you have a Bridget, while you are eating 
of course she has been wringing out the clothes with a good 
wringer, but if you have not get your boy to do it for you, or 
if you must do it yourself hurry the matter a little that John 
may pump your tubs, both of them, full of water for you 
before he leaves. 

Wring out first the table linen, put it in the boiler without 
any rubbing, then take your sheets and pillow-cases, and 
towels, handkerchiefs, baby dresses or as much as can be well 
pressed into the solution, and put in with the other without 
rubbing or soaping ; put on the cover and let them boil half 
an hour, punching them down and turning them over a few 
times while they are boiling. In the meantime you will have 
the others all wrung out, and John or the boy will have 
emptied your tub and refilled that and the other for you for 
your sudsing and rinsing or bluing water. 

When the clothes in the boiler have boiled long enough, 
say the half-hour or nearly, take them out into a dry recep- 
tacle. I use a small tin tub to catch the water that will drain 
from. them, to prevent them from taking any more of the boil- 
ing water into the rinsing water than can be helped. The 
water that drains from them should be put back into the 
boiler for the other clothes. 

Now take the night-dresses and skirts and under-garments 
for your next boilerful ; soap the dirtiest places of these gar- 
ments and put them into the boiler without rubbing. While 
these are boiling you can get the others up; do not rub them 
any but press them down into the water and squeeze them a 
little with your hand to be sure and press the water well 


stove free early for the wash-boiler. Do not vary from this | through them, wring them, put them through your bluing- 
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water, starch, and hang up. You will find them as white as 
possible, every trace of tea and coffee gone from your table 
linen, in fact looking very perfect. 

By this time your next boiler of clothes are ready to come 
out. Take them out the same as the others, draining care- 
fully and putting the water that drains from them back into 
the boiler for the third boilerful. Very likely you can get the 
rest into this one boiler, if not divide as before. If you are 
obliged to have the fourth boiler, sometimes you have to add 
a little from the sudsing water for the last, but for all the 
others add none but what was first put in. This will do a 
wash for a family of five or six. 

The second boiler of clothes will need the wash-board, but 
you will find the dirt starts very easily and that they will 
require very little rubbing. Sometimes a little soap used 
here will be an advantage, wring from this into the blu- 
ing, then starch and hang up. The other clothes should be 
treated in like manner, and some of these pieces will un- 
doubtedly need soap. 

My tubs are of the largest size, so the two tubs of water do 
not get too soapy to finish my wash, but if the tubs are not 
‘arge it would be better to dip out some of the water and add 
fresh after each boilerful has been rinsed. 

Bed-spreads washed in this manner and hung in the sun 
to dry look very white and clean without any rubbing, time 
after time, and the most delicate white fabrics can be washed 
without injury, and the saving on the wear of linens and gar- 
ments is very perceptible in a few months. 

It seems quite incredible that the kerosene should have 
such an effect on the dirt as it does, but I have used this 
process for two years with entire satisfaction and know of 
many families whose reputation for neatness is well-known, 
who have washed in this way much longer. 

If you keep a servant you will need to have a supervision 
of the work yourself, for some time, as they do not adopt new 
ways as accurately or readily as ourselves. 

If you employ a laundress, you will find it a great ad- 
vantage to get the clothes into the cold water and the boiler 
on to the stove, ready for her to begin her work, for as they 
usually work by the half day it will give her time to do many 
other things for you. If the weather is pleasant, before a 
laundress leaves at noon, my clothes are very frequently 
all or nearly all sprinkled and folded ready for ironing, by 
her, after she has cleaned my floors and put tubs and all 
washing apparatus away. 

Some of the sudsing water dipped out before the last 
clothes go in will be clean enough for your calico, and it will 
also make your calico look well. 

It will answer very well for the common, fifty-cent grade of 
flannel if it is afterward nicely scalded in hot soft water and 
hung in the airtodry. Freezing does not injure this grade 
of flannel, for, to tell the truth, it is mostly cotton, but as 
warm as many care to wear. 

The best way to wash all-wool fabrics, or those that have a 
fair mixture of wool in them, is to make a hot suds of good 
soap, in which put a tablespoonful or two of ammonia. If 
possible to make clean without, do not rub soap on the fabrics 
as it fulls them up badly. Rub the clothes in this and rinse 
in clear, hot water. Hang them up to dry out of doors when 
the ‘weather is suitable, but never in stormy or freezing 
weather. Stretch them to shape when hung up, and if possible 
iron them while they are yet damp. Never use soap in the 
rinsing water, but see to it that the soap used in rubbing them 
is well rinsed out. Flannels washed in this manner will be 
soft and pliable, even unto old age, but they should never be 
trusted to the care of servants entirely. 

Now if the work of the washing has been done by yourself, 
coupled with the housework of the day, long before the 
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shadows of evening have fallen around you, you are tired, yes, 
very tired, and if John only understood how a little word of 
sympathy or tender look and kindly touch of the hand would 
soothe your tired nerves and smooth out some of the wrinkles 
for you that some way seem to linger around your day, he 
would, I am sure, give it; but then there is no sentiment in 
John’s make-up, and if he neglects it do not blame him; no 
doubt he is glad you have lived through it even if he does not 


tell you so. 
-—Annie Wade. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE BUTTON STRING. 


Button, button! who’s been thieving ?— 
None in all my basket leaving ! 

John, you rogue !—I see them swing 
There upon your button string! 

Not a button for my sewing,— 

One by one I find them going. 

Buttons large, and buttons small, 
White and black, I lose them all! 


Button, button! dressed in sable 

You have wandered from my table! 
Little button, round and white 

Baby lost you off last night, 

You, that chink with such a racket 
Dropped from Willie’s Sunday jacket ! 
And this sober one, I guess, 

John snipped slyly from my dress. 


Button !—button! sewed to stay so, 
Why, oh why, will you then stray so!— 
Button, button !—from my shoe, 

Are you then a truant too? 

Back again, I'll sew you never! 

Hooks and eyes will use forever ; 

Lazy buttons !—you shall swing 
Useless, from John’s button string ! 


—A.L. Mitchill. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE COOKING-TABLE. 

CHOCOLATE CAKE.—One-half cupful of butter, one-half cupful 
of sweet milk, one cupful of sugar, two eggs, two cupfuls of flour, 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartar and one-half teaspoonful of 
soda. Beat the yolks and whites of the eggs separately, mix the 
cream of tartar thoroughly with the flour and bake in round 
tins. If there should bea little more than you care for in cake, 
put it in Eclair tins and cover with the icing when cold, same as 
the cake. If you have not the tins with compartments add a little 
more flour to the dough and bake like lady’s fingers on well but- 
tered tins in a quick oven. Put two together and when cold cover 
with the chocolate. They make a dessert that will delight the 
children’s hearts. 


CHOCOLATE IcInG.—For cake put ina new pint tin dish two 
ounces of Baker’s chocolate and place where it will melt gradually, 
but not scorch. When melted stir in three tablespoonfuls of milk 
or cream and one of water; mix well and add one teacupful of 
granulated sugar. Boil fine and while hot and the cakes are cold 
spread evenly over the top of one of the cakes; put a second one 
on the top, alternating the cakes with the chocolate. Cover the 
sides with the icing and set ina warm oven to harden. Always 
have cake cold when frosted or the cake will follow the knife when 
spreading the icing. 

GREENFIELD, MASS. 


LoaF CAKE.—Three pounds of flour, two pounds of butter, two 
pounds of sugar, whites of nine eggs, small pint of yeast, some 
citron, two nutmegs, one pound of raisins, and a scant half tea- 
spoonful of soda. Rub the flour and butter together, then add 
warm milk enough to make a soft dough. This should be done at 
night. In the morning when light, add the whites of the eggs and 
sugar beaten together, the fruit, soda dissolved, and let it rise 
again. When risen put it in the pans and let it stand about twenty 
minutes before baking. B.S. F. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A PENNY WORTH. 
FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
“ Little things, on little wings, 
Bear souls to Heaven.” 

4HAT a little thing a penny seems, and 
how few of us ever think of its real 
value. My little daughter came running 
to me one day, just out of school, to tell 
me of a lady, interested in mission work 
among the Indians, who had addressed 
the school girls at recess, and asked 
their help in raising money for the good 
work, 

“ And mamma,” said my little Mary, 
“we need only have a penny to start 
with, so each of us girls will begin to- 

ty day, and see how much we can make 
with a penny by the end of a month.” 

So my little girl went to work very earnestly. The beginning 
had to be asmall one. I think she invested the penny ina 
sheet of bright red tissue paper which she cut into strips ten 
inches long, and one and a half wide, and curled each strip 
up into a candle lighter. I bought the two dozen from her 
for ten cents. 

She next bought one quart of black molasses for five cents, 
and made the old-fashioned taffy, that I had taught her to 
make, and that I always associated in my mind with so many 
happy hours of my own childhood. This was sold that even- 
ing to the members of our household, bringing in twenty-five 
cents. The boys thought it a rare treat and promised to buy 
as much more. 

Mary, in two days, working only after school and study 
hours, had now thirty cents; so I thought the penny mission 
promised well. I made no suggestions, but watched with in- 
interest how a child’s mind would handle the “small talent ;” 
whether like the “faithful servant,” it would gain other 
talents, or lie “buried ina napkin.” The thirty cents from 
tapers and taffy was invested in chocolate and sugar, and 
with a small contribution of cream and butter from my pan- 
try, some delicious caramels were made; and at bed time I 
viewed with interest the small packages of caramels, neatly 
tied up in white papers, and marked “five cents each.” 
These were taken to school the next day and sold to teachers 
and scholars. 

So the “talent” multiplied and at the end of two weeks, as 
the Easter holidays drew near, the school girls all met and 
declared they would give an “afternoon tea, just like their 
mammas gave, but have it in the school room on Easter 
Monday, for the Indian mission.” 

The money realized from the penny system, was invested, 
to the best advantage, in supplies for the “tea;” and small 
donations were promised from friends and relatives. As the 
day drew near, the little girls worked harder than ever, and 
the old school room went through a perfect transformation 
scene. Even the small “brothers” entered into the plans 
with interest. We mammas were not allowed to see the fix- 
ing going on at this time, but one of the teachers kindly 
offered her assistance, “not to show us how to do it, but to 
keep the boys.in order,” as one little girl said. 

All the mammas, sisters, cousins and aunts were invited to 
attend the “afternoon tea;” and I am sure those who went 
were well repaid by the sight of so many fresh young faces, 
beaming with their innocent pleasure. The room was very 
tastefully decorated; the little girls wore neat caps, with 
the lace frill falling around their faces, and bright bows on 
top, also little muslin aprons. 

Small tables were placed around the room, and on the 
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snowy white cloths of some were small kettles of tea and 
chocolate, surrounded by pretty cups of great variety, bas- 
kets of tempting looking cake, and plates of very small 
biscuit, which Marylanders claim as Maryland biscuit; but 
Virginians say, “are our Virginia home made beaten bis- 
cuit.” We paid a small admission fee, also paid for the re- 
freshments partaken of inside. 

We older people enjoyed our “tea” from our young 
hostesses, even more than the many we were invited to par- 
take of from the hand of “ Beauty” and “Fashion” during 
our gay season. 

Quite a good sum of money was raised by the “tea” and 
forwarded to the “Indian Missionary,” as the result of the 
penny mission in Mrs. G——’s school. 

The little girls never cease to tell of how they are helping 
to educate an Indian boy at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, for the 
penny mission still goes ou, more, slowly, perhaps than it 
started. Now the girls have formed into a society, in quite a 
business-like way, and each member pledges herself to in- 
crease the fund, at least once a week. To my daughter I 
have turned over my Saturday cake and pie baking, for 
which I pay her; it leaves me free to attend to other house- 
hold duties, and at the same time she takes greater interest 
in learning the lessons from Goop HouseEKEEPING which will 
prove helpful to her the rest of her life. 

Old Fashioned Walnut Taffy. 

Take one quart of black molasses, put on to boil, when hot 
drop in a lump of butter, (teaspoonful,) try constantly if done, in 
cold water. When nearly done have one-half pint of walnut ker- 
nels stirred in and pour out on a large well-buttered dish. When 
nearly firm take a knife and divide off in two-inch squares, and 
set in a cold place. 

Virginia Beaten Biscuit. 

One and a half pounds of flour, one-fourth of a pound of lard, a 
pinch of salt. Mix enough milk and water to make a stiff dough. 
Beat the dough with an axe for half an hour, until it breaks when 
pulled. Work out into small biscuit, prick several times with a 
fork and bake quickly. Take small pieces of the same dough, 
roll by hand the size of a marble and roll out flat with the rolling 


pin for wafers, or thin biscuit. J 
—Hilda Brooke. 


Original in Goop Housaxexrine. 
THE WILD ROSE. 


A schoolboy whistling merrily 
Upon his homeward way : 
A schoolgirl singing cheerily, 
So blithely and so gay: 
And where two roads cross there they meet; 
He casts at her a wild rose sweet; 
She laughing runs away, 
And nothing does she say. 


A youth with lightly moving feet 
Advancing mid the throng : 
A maiden fair, a maiden sweet, 
Who hums an old, old song: 
And when they cross their glances meet ; 
He drops a wild rose at her feet ; 
She, smiling, moves away, 
And nothing does she say. 


A manly form waits silently 
Within a dim lit hall: 
A woman coming quietly 
To answer, once for all: 
Beneath the crossing arch they meet; 
She gives him back a wild rose sweet, 
And blushing looks away,— 
But nothing does she say. 


E. Diekenga. 


BETTER to dwell in Freedom’s hall, 

With acold damp floor and mouldering wall, 
Than bow the head and bend the knee 

In the proudest palace of slaverie.— Moore. 
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Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A DELIOIOUS OONFEOTION. 


In TASTE AND LOOKING Most POETICALLY DELICATE. 


gives us of the “ domesticities ” is when he 
tells the story of his wife being caught— 
and by a poet too—bringing her orange 
marmalade to perfection over the draw- 
# ing-room fire. In relating the contre- 
temps that necessitated the adjournment 
to the drawing-room, he waxes eloquent 
in praise of the “delicious confection ; 
pure as liquid amber, in taste and look 
most poetically delicate.’””’ Orange mar- 
malade is the pet preserve of the Scotch 
housekeeper, and is a standard dainty 
upon the tables of all well-to-do Scotch 
people. Sweet, crumply biscuits or 
“short-bread,” a cup of tea, anda tiny 
china saucer of orange marmalade, is a 
‘elliedtanans aes may be offered you, and acceptably so, at 
any hour of the day. And Dundee marmalade, in its sturdy, 
white, black-lettered pots, has traveled on its merits and 
found a ready market for itself in every corner of the civil- 
ized world. 

The “ Seville,” or “ bitter” orange is the one almost ex- 
clusively used in Scotland for making marmalade, as the 
pure, delicate, bitterness that distinguishes that variety pre- 
vents the confection cloying upon the palate. But the 
Seville orange does not seem to be generally imported for the 
benefit of Scottish-American lovers of the amber-colored 
preserve. An acceptable substitute is often found, however, 
in choice Jamaica or Florida fruit. 

To make orange marmalade, select, say a dozen of such 
fruit, thin-skinned and juicy. Buy their weight in sugar. 
Loafor lump sugar is the best. If you have bought loaf or 
lump sugar, in preference to granulated, break it up, crush it 
with the rolling-pin, and put it into your preserving kettle. 
Then pour into a basin half a pint of cold water to every 
pound of sugar. Next, break into a bowl the white of anegg 
for every two pounds of your sugar. Whisk this white of egg 
very well, stir it carefully into the water, and then pour the 
mixture upon the sugar in the preserving kettle. Let it 
stand for ashort time tosoften the sugar, occasionally stir- 
ring it. Now putit upon the fire and stir till the sugar is 
quite dissolved. When the syrup comes toa boil, and the 
scum rises very well, pour in a little cold water and let it boil 
alittle longer. This makes the scum rise better. Take the 
kettle off the fire and let it settle. Place a fine hair sieve 
upon a soup plate or bowl. Take the scum carefully and 
thoroughly off the syrup and lay it upon the sieve. This is 
an economical precaution, as the syrup that drips from the 
scum into the plate can be returned to the kettle. Thus you 
lose nothing but the refuse. Set the syrup on the fire again, 
and when it comes to a boil pour in a little more cold water. 
This brings upa second scum; let it boil a little; then set 
off the pan again. When it is well settled, take off the scum 
carefully, as before, and the syrup is ready for use. To thus 
clarify the sugar before-hand, saves labor and much weary 
standing over a hot stove when making the preserve. While 
you are preparing the oranges, cover the syrup and set it 
aside. 

Rub the oranges briskly with a damp cloth. Then grate 
the yellow rind off into a bowl. This outer yellow rind con- 
tains the “essential oil” of the fruit; and the powder that 
falls as you grate is called “orange grate.” Pour enough of 
boiling water upon the grate to soften it. Now lay your 


sieve upon a bowl and cut the oranges into lengthwise quar- 
ters above it. Strip off the skins, cut each crosswise in two, 
and put them on in cold water and let them boil till the head 
of a pin will pierce them. While the rinds are cooking, re- 
move the skins and seeds from the pulp as the juice falls 
through the strainer into the receptacle beneath. When the 
skins are boiled tender take them off, squeeze the water out 
of them and carefully and thoroughly scrape all the strings 
from the inner side of them with a knife. This done, cut 
them into very thin, even strips, (“ chips,”) and put them into 
the clarified syrup in the preserving kettle to simmer until 
they are transparent. When they are transparent, add the 
juice and pulp, and strain into it also the water that you 
poured upon the “grate.” Let all boil together till it jellies, 
which you will know by putting a little of it now and then 
into a saucer to cool. When you find that it jellies firmly in 
the saucer, fill your pots, and let them stand, protected from 
dust, for twenty-four hours. For an inner covering, soak soft, 
white paper in whisky and lay it directly upon the preserve, 
and over that tie an outer covering of white or brown paper 
that has been soaked in white of egg. In time, this outer 
covering will become stiff as parchment and impervious to 
air. Many old-time cooks in Scotland tied a wet bladder 
over their preserve pots and jars. This confection is called 
“chip ” marmalade. 

“Smooth” marmalade is made everyway as the above, 
except that the rinds are boiled to a mash, then pounded 
in a mortar and mixed by degrees into the syrup with a 
spoon, just as if you were breaking starch. This blend- 
ing of the mashed skins with the syrup must be done be- 
fore the pan is set upon the fire. When the two are well 
blended, the pulp and juice are stirred in. The pan is 
then set upon the fire and all boiled together till of an 
equal thickness. You will know when it is done enough 
by its turning heavier in the stirring and of a finer color. 
Pound the grate in a mortar, take off the marmalade and 
stir the grate in. When it is all well-mixed, put on the pan 
again and give it another boil. When ever it begins to 
“ spark” it is done enough. 

You may keep out some of the grate, unless you like it very 
bitter. This refers to the Seville or “ bitter’ orange. 

Manufacturers, in making orange marmalade, usually use 
about one-third of the peeltothe pulp, Ifthe making of can- 
died peel is not a branch of their business, to utilize the peel 
left over, they buy what is known in the trade as “ dummies ;” 
that is, boxes of oranges sold with the peel removed. The 
Scotch housekeeper consults her own taste and that of her 
family, as to the amount of rind and grate she uses. If they 
alllike their marmalade decidedly bitter she puts in all the 
grate. If not, she keeps out a certain portion and treasures 
it in aspice box to flavor puddings, custards and creams. 
Containing as it does the essential oil of:the fruit the “ grate ” 
is very valuable for such purposes. As the rinds are greatly 
absorbent of the juices, one-half of the skins are usually 
thought sufficient to convert into chips. By an economical 
housekeeper, the discarded skins are converted into candied 
peel to use in the making of fruit cake, currant bread and 
buns, and “ short-bread.” 

A recipe for the making of candied peel is given else- 
where. 

Some do not take the trouble to grate off the outer yellow 
rind. This is a mistake. If the “grate” is not removed and 
incorporated with the juice and pulp, the marmalade has not 
near such a fine, clear, golden color, nor such a fine, fresh, 
delicate flavor. 

Besides, when the outer yellow rind is removed, and the 
chips—so much the clearer and whiter—appear as silver 
threads embedded in golden-hued jelly, the delicious confec- 
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tion fully merits the gastronomical and zsthetical commenda- 
tion of the austere and abstemious Scotch philosopher. 


To Candy Orange Peel. 

Lay the orange skins in salt and water for three or four days ; 
then put them on with cold water and let them boil unti] they are 
tender; scrape out all the pulp and strings; clarify weight for 
weight of sugar; case the skins one within the other and put them 
in a stone jar. When the syrup is cold pour it over them, and let 
stand until the syrupis thin about them; then pour it off them, 
and add more sugar to it; boil it up toa good thick syrup, and 
when it is cold pour it on the skins again; and let it lie on them 
till they are quite transparent. Then take them out of the syrup, 
spread them on the back of a sieve, and dry them in a slow oven. 
Then candy them thus: take up each skin on the point of a fork, 
and dip them one by one very quickly in the syrup—“ bowl” 
part up—and lay them again on the sieve to dry. When they are 
thoroughly dry, case them one within the other and store them in 
a dry place for use. 

—Mary M. Todd. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


ANTIQUE POOKETS. 


The pocket was previously a girdle and first of all a purse, 
or pouch. The ancient Hebrews carried a pouch and the 
Roman matrons carried a hand-bag which originated the 
modern reticule. They were at first made of netting but 
later of leather. The Romans came nearer to having a pocket 
than any people until modern times. A portion of the toga 
was bound in a knot under the left breast and a protuberance 
was there formed divided into many folds, which was named 
sinus, and answered the purpose of a pocket. The Roman 
matrons concealed valuables about their persons in the upper 
part of the strofium, a kind of corset fitting the waist tightly, 
yet loose at top. 

Charlemagne carried a traveling pouch, which was sus- 
pended from his person. The Saxons had purses, and the 
Normans, when they came to England, carried the aulmo- 
niere, a little purse for carrying alms for the poor, which was 
suspended from the girdle. The fashion of carrying the 
purse in that way, but not for that purpose, has revived in re- 
centyears. The general thing was a purse of triangular form, 
frequently ornamented with beads or trimming, and _ sus- 
pended from the girdle. Bankrupts figuratively gave up 
their effects to their creditors by putting off the girdle to 
which the purse and keys of their estate were attached. 
So long as girdles were worn there was little need of a 
pocket, for custom and convenience made it a habit to 
thrust anything within the encircling band. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


DANGER BEHIND THE BOARDS. 


In many old country houses there are wide-mouthed, dis- 
carded fire-places that have been walled in temporarily or 
permanently, not with brick and mortar, but with boards. 
The droppings of soot and ashes from the flues of the chim- 
ney throat soon accumulate in a combustible heap on the 
old hearth, liable, any hour, when there is fire in any stove 
leading into the flue, to ignite by a falling spark or cinder 
and set fire to this wooden partition of a, perhaps, unused 
room, and the press has another mysterious incendiarism 
to report. 


The only safe way is to brick such fire-places, or, if this is 


impracticable, the old hearthstone to be spared for occasional 
warming, its fire-board should often be removed and its walls 
and base stones brushed clean of soot and dust filled ashes, 
that are so readily ignited, else, some night may find your 
home cremated. 

“Clarissa Potter. 


THE 00ZY OORNER. 


We have several contributions for our ‘Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


If “ Economy ” of Buffalo, N. Y., will read the “ Very Particular 
Notice” at the head of the “ Cozy Corner” columns in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING of February 16, she will learn why her inquiries 
are not answered.—Zditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


CARD PARTY REFRESHMENTS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will some one in the Cozy Corner inform me what refreshments 
are necessary to be served at a card party? M. L. 
Boston, MAss. 


FRUIT CAKE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some of the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING tell me the 
best way to keep fruit cake? If a tin box is used should it be air- 
tight? I have been told that an excellent way to preserve the 
flavor is to pour over the cake occasionally a glass of spirits. I 
have just baked one weighing eight pounds and expect it to lasta 
long time and would like to know the best way to preserve it. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. DILEMMA. 


A RECIPE FOR SOFT ICING. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Some one has asked for a recipe for soft icing. To the white of 
one egg beaten stiff add one teacupful of powdered sugar and the 
juice of one-half of a lemon or a few drops of vanilla. If too thin 
add more sugar. Have a cupful of boiling water in which to dip 
a knife for smoothing. “ Put it on the cake while hot,” so I was 
told, but I have tried putting it on cold on Angel’s Food the next 
day after it was baked, and found it very nice. I. M. 

DAVENPORT, IOowA. 


THE CARE OF SILVER. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In repiy to “M. W. M.’s” inquiry about silverware, in Goop 
HOousEKEEPING of February 2, No. 98, I would say that af:er con- 
siderable experience with various ways I find this to be the best: 
Wash the silverware in warm water in which a little washing-soda 
has been dissolved, and wipe thoroughly with a clean, dry, soft 
cloth. Never use any soap. Once in three or four weeks rub it 
with a thin paste of whiting and water applied with a soft cloth; 
let this dry well and then rub off with a dry cloth and polish with 
chamois. An old tooth-brush is very good to take it out of corners 
and hollows. Dry powdered whiting can be obtained at almost 
any paint-store and the water may be added at pleasure. 

New York City. Mrs. J. WHITTEMORE. 


WINTER TREATMENT OF CACTUS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In Goop HousEKEEPING of February 2, “ J. C. McC.” of Brook- 
lyn, asks for information as to how to care for the Cactus in winter. 
A friend of mine, who has several handsome plants, keeps them all 
the winter in a moderately lighted room, where there is no fire, but 
when a severe frost, she lights one of the gas-burners in the room. 
She waters them once during the winter and then the water has 
the chill taken off it by adding a little warm water to it, which she 
puts into the saucer and not on the mould. It is the best way of 
watering all plants to set the pot in water, as being porous it 
absorbs enough to keep the plant from fainting (if I may use such 
aterm). Ferns, in winter, are better for having boiling water put 
in the saucers, once a week. I can vouch for this as I have been 
very successful in rearing all kinds of plants. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


HOME-MADE CRACKERS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
In Goop HOUSEKEEPING of February 16 I find “A Young 
Housekeeper,” Springfield, Mass., asks for Home-Made Crackers. 
I wonder if she means biscuits, or what we call crackers, in Eng- 


Mrs. E. L. H. 
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land, that is a bon-bon with a miniature firemark inside. I have 
made both. If it is a biscuit perhaps this will suit her: 


CRACKER No. 1.—Half a pound of flour, half a teaspoonful of baking- | 
powder, one ounce of butter, one ounce of wbite sugar. Mix the baking- 
powder in the flour and rub the butter in, add the sugar, mix into a stiff | 
dough with cold milk; roll out very thin, cut into rounds, prick with a 
fork and bake a pale brows. 

CRACKER No. 2.—One pound of flour, half a pint of milk, two and a 
half ounces of butter. Dissolve the butter in the milk made warm but | 
not hot, and stir it into the flour and make a firm paste. If sugar is 
liked, add one-quarter of a pound. Roll out thin and cut with a plain 
tin shape and bake. 


SPANISH CRACKERS, No. 3.—Take the yolks of four eggs, beat them 
half an hour, then beat to them four spoonfuls of sifted sugar ; then beat 
the whites to a stiff froth and work well into the yolks and sugar. Put 
in two spoonfuls of flour a little lemon-peel cut fine. Mix all well to- 
gether and bake on oiled paper. 


Drop CRACKERS, No. 4.—Beat up the whites of three eggs and the 
yolks of five with a spoonful of rose-water, and then add five ounces of 
sifted sugar (such as confectioners use); whisk them well for »:enty 
minutes or half an hour, and then add half an ounce of crushed ca*7way 
seeds and three ounces of fine flour. Mix the whole together, drop them 
on oil papers, and bake in moderately heated oven. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. Mrs. E. L. HARMAN. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I am not quite sure, O “ Young Housekeeper,” that the recipe I 
am going to give you is the one for which you are in search. If 
you mean a cracker anything like those that you buy in the stores, 
then this is not the one you are after; but if you want what we 
call “ crackers,” and some others term wafers, thin biscuit, and 
Scotch cakes, here is the way to make them. 

Of course the quantity of flour depends upon the number of 
crackers that you want, which again depends upon the number of 
the eaters. With us, there is generally just one dish on the tea- 
table, the people making the bulk of their meal on rolls, biscuit or 
muffins, and “ finishing off” with two or three crackers ; for, as my 
grandfather’s blacksmith said of the peck of potatoes, crackers 
“are light diet.” 

Take half a pint of best flour, a piece of lard the size of a guinea 
egg, or small hen egg (I was going to say small hen’s egg, but re- 
flected that really the size of the hen was immaterial!) and salt as 
you like—a small quantity, though, in proportion as you give it out 
for any other bread. Rub the lard well into the flour and mix upa 
dough about the consistence of ordinary biscuit-dough. Knead it 
until perfectly smooth and elastic, then roll it into a long roll just 
as you do biscuit-dough when you break off and mould the biscuit, 
and break or cut it into eighteen pieces, roll each piece between 
your hands into a little ball like a marble, flour the table or board 
well and begin to roll them out; roll and turn and flour both board 
and pin as it becomes necessary until you have rolled the little ball 
into a round, thin cake about the size of a large saucer and very 
thin, stick it all over with a fork to keep it from rising into big 
bubbles, and put into a stove-pan—the ordinary size of pans holds 
just six—bake in a quick oven and watch closely, looking at them 
every few minutes ; when as brown as you like take up. They are 
troublesome, back-breaking things but very nice. 

If you are not accustomed to baking things that scorch easily 
you had best roll all the crackers out first and give the whole of 
your mind to the baking. I used to roll and bake simultaneously, 
but then I had Jearned how by making “a whole burnt offering ” of 
sundry panfuls during the process. The easiest way I think is to 
reserve enough of the biscuit-dough to make as many crackers as 
you want—one biscuit will make three crackers—and when you 
are ready to make them, work in a tablespoonful of lard little by 
little, ard when it is all worked in the dough is ready to be broken 
off and rolled out. Of course you need a little sprinkle of flour 
with each bit of lard added, and plenty of flour to roll with. 
That’s half the battle in rolling them out, otherwise they will 
“ stick closer than a brother.” Ga 

HILisporo, N. C. 


FURNITURE POLISH. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
I see in “ Cozy Corner” of Goop HOUSEKEEPING of wn 


2 that “ M. W. M.” of Denver, Colo., and of February 16 “ Mrs. 


E. W.” of Aurora, Nev., both ask for Furniture Polish. My 


| recipe and treatment may be of service to them. Half a pint of 


spirits of wine, one and a half ounces of gum shellac, half an ounce 


| of gum benzoin, half an ounce of gum sundrac. Put all these in- 


gredients in a bottle for a day or more, shaking it often. When 
the gums are dissolved it is fit for use. Madea wad in this man- 
ner, take a piece of old linen about a quarter of a yard or more 
square and stuff it with old rags or, better still, some wool, gather 
up the ends of the linen and tie it securely round leaving enough 
to hold in the hand. Put some polish on this and when laid on the 
piece of furniture thick enough have ready another wad which just 
moisten with burnt linseed oil, as that softens it and prevents it 
from becoming thick in the corners. Then take another wad, put 
on a little clean spirits of wine, the same as you do with the polish, 
but always with a circular movement and very lightly until it is 
quite dry. Lastly put a little more oil on the wad, which will give 
a good polish. I have used this so much for polishing fretwork 
and tables. 

I see also that “ M. W. M.” asks about keeping plated goods 
bright. I keep mine as bright as if they were new by simply wash- 
ing every day in warm water and soap using a soft piece of flan- 
nel. I dry them on an ordinary tea-cloth and have an old piece of 
linen to give a good polish at the last. Mrs. E. L. H. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

“Mrs. E. W.” will find equal parts of boiled linseed oil and vin- 
egar a good furniture polish. Rub it well into the wood witha 
piece of flannel. Ifa piece of black walnut furniture gets marked 
with a child’s shoe or in any other way it can easily be removed by 
rubbing it briskly with the cloth used in wiping kerosene lamps. 
Never use kerosene on varnished wood, and be careful not to 
allow dust to collect on any wood after it has been polished before 
it is perfectly dry. L. E. F. 

GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

For the benefit of all your readers, and “ Mrs. E. W.” in partic- 
ular, I enclose the following recipe for polishing furniture: One- 
half of an ounce of balsam fir, one-fourth of an ounce of sulphuric 
ether, one-half of an ounce of spirits turpentine, two ounces of 
alcohol, two ounces of raw linseed oil. 

In return I would ask any of the readers to please give me a 
reliable cake icing that will cut without crumbling, and have a fine 
gloss. Mrs. J. J. S. 

Waco, TEXAS. 


Our Waco correspondent will find what she asks for in our 
“ Cooking Table Corner.”—Zditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

If “ Mrs. E. W.” of Aurora, Nev., will rub her furniture with a 
mixture of linseed oil, turpentine and pure cider vinegar, equal 
quantities of each, she will find it greatly improved. Use a soft 
flannel rag and rub very hard and brisk until perfectly dry. 

FRANKFORT, Ky. Mrs. H. H. W. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


LULLABY. 


Sad heart, lay thy sorrow by. 

There’s no pain beneath the sky 

But dear sleep may hide away, 

And new strength comes every day. 
Lullaby! Lullaby! 


Sinning heart, thy pangs forget. 
Peace, for lo! the sun hath set, 
Slumber-angels o’er thee hover ; 
Let their wings a new hope cover. 
Lullaby! Lullaby! 


Tired heart, yield thy weariness. 
Comes a power thy need to bless; 
Drop the heavy crosses down. 
Sleep shall holy labor crown. 
Lullaby! Lullaby! 


—A. B. Ward. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN, OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


177.—THE INAUGURATION BALL. 


President Harrison has been inaugurated and danced—or ought 
to have, if he did not—at the Ball, which was a prominent feature 
of the occasion. Gayety and galore reigned supreme in the ball- 
room, which though airy and well-ventilated was not so brilliantly 
lighted as to enable one to recognize, at a glance, many of the 
guests. These came from near and far, from home and abroad. 
As it was an Inaugural Ball, it is to be presumed that guests were 
present from all walks of life, representing the old and the young, 
“fair women and brave men,” the poor and the proud, poets and 
painters, pulpits and pews, warriors and sages, government officials, 
politicians, trades, professions and occupations, the wise and the 
witty, polite personages, stupid starers and general curiosity- 
hunters. Some of the most prominent from among these the 
representative of our Quiet Hours Department has masked in 
letters of the alphabet, in the following rhyme, and it will be not 
only the privilege of the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING to un- 
mask those who are thus letter-hidden, but the profit of those who 
make the greatest number of discoveries. “All hands round.” 
The ball of the season is over, the grand Inaugural Ball, 

And the Pension Building is darkened, and empty the dancing-hall ; 
The dancing is done, and the dancers at home are quietly sleeping, 
While I hasten to tell its story to readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


The scene was indeed a grand one—fair women and gallant men 
From far and near had assembled, their homage to pay to Ben; 
Jam in Harrison avenue and crowds in the side streets too, 

. Carriages hurrying onward to get to their rendezvous. 


. All is one scene of commotion, and awe seems to strike the heart 
. Of the Capitol’s brave policemen, fellows of no mean part; 

1r. To them have been given orders to do all they can to keep 

. Pacific, level and quiet the crowds as they onward sweep, 


SS SY SY 


. Surging expectantly forward, and the motto to mind they bring, 
. “Le Roi est Mort,’’ only it happens a president’s not a king. 

. But let me turn back to the moment we started forth for the ball, 
16. And try to tell you the story, as its points I can best recall. 


wt 


17. Like honored guests, or the lodgers from the hostelry’s warm retreat, 
18. We donned our wraps and were ready to wade through the crowded 
1g. Cousin Blanche is with me this evening, and she is a lady fair, [street. 
20. So for Blanche will I show ardor passing that of all escorts there. 


21. But haste is an empty dream, only one of my brain’s delusions; 

22. I try to engage a hack and with hackmen’s slang try conclusions. 

23. But the scene of the ball is reached and we join in the endless throng, 
24. Till at last to the Pension Building the tide carries us along. 


25. The crush grows greater and greater, and the hurrying, awkward feet 
26. Pull many a train to pieces, and anon the offence repeat. 

27. Ah! there is the President standing, the cynosure of all eyes, 

28. Tired and weary, but trying all his weariness to disguise. 


29. The guests are cordially welcomed, till his arm, our president says, 
30. From the vigor of their handshaking is apt to be lame for days. 

31. And now let us pause for a moment, and here in a corner stand 

32. And gaze at the crowd around us, and hark to the strains of the band, 


33. For many and many a cycle, men solemnly then averred, 

34. Will have passed ere sweeter music will again in the place be heard. 
3s. Now the room which at first seemed full grows fuller as hours go by; 
36. Let us see what familiar faces we can in the crowd espy. 


37- There’s Edward, who we remember as being devoted quite 

38. To the Duchess of Edinboro’, pretty, petite and bright; 

39. She can sing all songs ever written—tho’ well she can sing, it seems 
40. If they try her on all enrapturing music like that in dreams. 


4t. Her manner is artificial, her style not easy and free 

42. Like a child’s, as a pretty woman’s, we always desire to see. 
43- But I’m straying away from my story, so I return again 

44. To the list of guests who are present, notable women and men. 


45. That bald, rich, jolly old fellow from one of the Western States, 

46. Owns mills and farms by the dozen, a gossiping friend relates ; 

47- And also a fine plantation way down in the South, worth,—well, 

48. Thousands and thousands of dollars, how much ’twould be hard to tell. 


49. He’s relating to Mrs. Humphry war details for which she seems 
50. To evince a decided liking, as on him she kindly beams. 

51. On the arm of her gallant escort comes Sophie, sweet little lady, 
52. Her escort is that young Stevens, on politics always shady. 


53. Miss Sophie may smile on him now, for she is a thorough coquette, 
54. While Kate Green, away off in the corner, ’twould seem has recently 
55. Her old friend the Lady Duffer, in that elegant brocade dress, [met 
56. And they gossip and chat together unheeding the crowd and press. 


57. All join in the mazy dances with energy, spirit and life, 

58. They have shaken off, as settled, the thought of political strife. 
59. The rustle of silks and satins and the sparkle of jewels rare, 
60. Worth many a kingly ransom are seen in the ball-room’s glare. 


61. And the dance kept on till the morning with a gray and haggard frown, 

2. Through the hoar-frost of its dawning, on the reveling crowd looked 
63. But the evening is early yet, and to stifle a yawn I try, (down. 
64. For that I am growing tired ’tis useless for me to deny. 


65. In odd little nooks and corners the game of love-making is played 
66. By many a gallant carpet-knight and coquettish little maid, _[there 
67. Who smiles in her evening’s triumphs, and a rippling laugh lingers 
68. On her crimson lips, escaping its beautiful, pearly lair. 


69. I notice these loving couples, they cannot escape my eye, 

zo. Nor their coolness assumed when we, like others, by chance draw nigh. 
71. For a kernel within a nutshell, though hidden away from sight, 

72. By careful manipulation can always be brought to light. 


73. Ambassadors there are present from countries across the sea, 

74. From the Soudan and Algeria, and England and New Jersee ; 

75. And the scene seems like a story, such as Sinbad, the sailor, told, 

76. His cock-and-bull tales of diamonds and rubies and pearls and gold. 


77. The doors slam on the last comers, for the midnight hour is at hand, 
78. And again we pause and listen to the music of Cappa’s band. 

79. Now the march is formed for supper, and all other marches eclipse, 
80. As it circles around the ball-room, in form a hollow ellipse. 


81. The supper-room’s really resplendent with silver and gold and glass, 
82. Huge platters of salads and ices and edibles, which en masse 

83. Would tempt the taste of an abbott, an anchorite—which you will, 
84. While butlers and waiters by dozens with promptitude orders fill. 


85. Delicate oyster patties, and terrapin—really, indeed, 

86. The menu, I can’t remember—for this let appetite plead. 

87. Just observe little Julia Ward, how earnest she seems to be 

88. Telling Mary how it transpired—for Mary’s her friend, you see— 


89. That her engagement was broken and Fred is on leave, she hears— 
go. Gone off for a three months’ trip, and really heart-broken she fears. 
gt. But enough of this trifling gossip, the night has advanced so far 
g2. We will make our adieux and homeward we’il go in a cable car. 


93. For the ball of the season is over, the grand Inaugural Ball, 
94. And the Pension Building is darkened, and empty the dancing-hall. 


A prize of $10 will be awarded to the one discovering the larg- 
est number of names of men, women or children, of past or 
present generations, and another of $5 to the one naming the 
second largest number. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR PRIZE-SEEKERS. 


1st. State plainly where each name is found and what he or she 
has done to give them general prominence, as, for instance, 
“* Washington ” (George), “first president of the United States,” 
and the man who “ never told a lie.” 

2d. Letters forming a name must be in consecutive order, from left 
to right, and no letter once drawn on can be used in forming another 
name immediately preceding or succeeding the one first chosen, 
nor will abbreviations or names incorrectly spelled be accepted. 

3d. Phonetic spelling will not be admitted. 

4th. Do not copy out the verses in full, in making returns, but 
simply give the name selected, with distinguishing features, and 
the number of the line in which each is found. 

5th. On the envelope containing the list add the words, “ Puzzle 
Department.” 

6th. So many complications are liable to arise from attempts to 
add to returns, after being sent in, that no additions or supple- 
mentary returns will be accepted. 

7th. The lists will remain open until March 30, and no returns 
intended for the contest will be recorded that bear a postmark 


later than that of “ Saturday, March 30, 6 p. m.” 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., MARCH 16, 1889. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousekgEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighber a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousrKREPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans: San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goopd HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

“Good manners at home insure good manners abroad,” says 
the legend, and though there may be exceptions to the rule, the 
behavior of people while traveling is a pretty fair index, gener- 
ally speaking, of their home teaching. Florence Howe Hall's 
remarks on “The Etiquette of Travel” suggest some points that 
may be availed of for self-criticism. 

Proper observance of the forms of etiquette is also of impor- 
tance in other matters. Hence the paper on “The Etiquette of 
Correspondence,” by Anna Sawyer, will be found profitable 
reading. 

All womankind will be interested in Helena Rowe’s revelations 
concerning the tendencies of fashion in the matter of woolen 
dress-goods. A considerable change in the fashion is noted in 
this direction. 

Good old Aunt Rachel Macy treats of soups and chowders in 
her “Quaker Housekeeping” letter, and gives, as usual, prac- 
tical suggestion and instruction. 

Dr. Amelia A. Whitfield’s chapter relates to “ Exanthemata” 
which is aterm of comprehensive signification, including a num- 
ber of children’s diseases. It means measles among other things, 
and this paper relates largely to the treatment of children aflicted 
with that plague of child-life. 

Emma Keeler writes suggestively about bananas and their 
food value, with recipes. 

Carpets and rugs, window draperies and portieres are the 
topics treated by Harriet M. Neale in her second paper on 
“Home Furnishing and Decoration.’’ The subjects are timely, 
and the housekeeper will learn some useful new things from 
this paper. 

Women without cares or children do not always enjoy the 
easiest kind of life. How they are made victims is very pleas- 
antly shown up in Olivia Lovell Wilson’s readable story. 

H. M. C. pleasantly takes off the penchant for self-drugging 
that afflicts some ailing mortals, in the sketch, “ Dining-room 
Drug-shops.” 

An exceedingly practical article on “ How to Lighten the Work 
of Wash-day” is furnished by Annie Wade. 

A penny will go a great way if it is kept going. For proof read 
Hilda Brooke’s paper on “A Penny Worth.” 

Oranges are a truly fruitful subject for the cook and the house- 
keeper. Mary M. Todd writes a good paper on orange marma- 
lade, with hints of other uses of this delicious fruit. 

Comforting suggestions and chat fill the “Cozy Corner” as 
usual. All Goop HOUSEKEEPING readers enjoy this bi-weekly 
chat with each other. . 

The comprehensive and graphic report of the Inaugural Ball 
sent by Goop HOUSEKEEPING’s special poetic reporter will 
command the instant and undivided attention of the Quickwitted. 
Its descriptive accuracy will be recognized at once, but the list 
of names of those in attendance, without which no such report 
is complete, is not so easily discovered. In fact, to save space, 
the reporter has incorporated them with the text in such a manner 
that the reader may be considerably “put to it” to find them 
all. A newspaper would have printed them in a displayed po- 
sition, but we are very sure our readers will like our way better 
under the circumstances, especially as it may put money in their 
purse. Take time at it, and see how many names you can dis- 
entangle. 

There are yet other good things in this number, and yet other 
and better numbers coming. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PRIZE PAPERS. 


Generous responses have been made to the offer of $150 in 
prizes for papers on the following subjects, made in GooD HOUSE- 
KEEPING of February 2, and February 16—Nos. 98 and 99: 

NUMBER ONE.—FOOD FOR “** FRUGAL FRIDAY,” 

Fish and Salt Fish of all kinds for the Lenten Season, and also— 
as occasion may demand — for Saturday, Sunday (morning), 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday; catering to the sentiment 
of Taste, the gratification of Appetite, the maintenance of Nerve 
and Brain Power, remembering that it is well to “let good 
digestion wait on appetite and health on both.” 

NUMBER TWO.—A NEST OF EGGS, 

The preservation of Eggs while in the shell, the many places they 
may be made to fill acceptably—in the shell or out—in the prep- 
aration of Dainty and Delicious Dishes, for the satisfying of the 
Appetite, the furnishing of Good and Economical Food in sick- 
ness and in health and for general household savory service. 

NUMBER THREE.—HENS AND CHICKENS, 

Counting Chickens after they are hatched and making the most of 
the count in the furnishing of economical Table Supplies and 
family sustenance and enjoyment. 

NUMBER FOUR.—A POTATO PERISCOPE, 

Giving an intelligent survey of the potato field as represented in 
the Market, the Kitchen, the Dining-Room and the Pockets of 
those who buy for those who eat. 

NUMBER FIVE.—BEANS, 

In which those who “ Know Beans,” may tell what they know and 
give particulars as to the practical value of their knowledge to 
the housewife. 

The papers received on these subjects are now being examined, 
but there are so many of them that it will require some considerable 
time to consider them all, and they will be taken up in the order 
above given, that the papers on Fish and Eggs, respectively, 
may be printed in time to be of service to housekeepers during 
the Lenten season. 

The paper to which will be awarded the first prize on Fish—No. 
1, ‘Food for Frugal Friday ”—will be given in the next issue of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, March 30, No. 102, to be followed in the 
next succeeding issue, April 13, No. 103, by the paper receiving the 
first prize for Eggs; No. 2—‘A Nest of Eggs,” and the second 
prize paper on Fish—two prize papers in one No. The Prize 
Papers for the other Nos.—No. 3, “ Hens and Chickens;” No. 4, 
—“*A Potato Periscope;” No. 5—‘“ Beans,” will follow in their 
order. 

While this series of Prize Papers is being printed, another series 
on sundry household subjects, will be arranged for competition, 
the successful papers to be given as soon as the series now in 
hand are exhausted. 

Particulars of the Second Series will be given in an early issue 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


“TRUE, 0 KING.” 

In the course of a recent lecture before the Boston Young 
Woman’s Christian Association, Mrs. Emma P. Ewing said: 

“ During the last twenty-five years, I venture to say it at a rough 
guess, that at least two hundred different cook-books have been 
thrust upon the public—compiled in the main from each other— 
and made up of good, bad and indifferent recipes; and the largest 
number of them has been edited, compiled or written by editors, 
compilers or writers whose confused recipes exhibit as limited a 
knowledge as their ungrammatical style does of the English lan- 
guage. Why should this state of things continue? Why should 
cook-book after cook-book be piled on our library shelves and all 


to no purpose? Why should we have so many cook-books, and 
yet know so little of cooking? I have examined most of the cook- 
books published, from a sense of duty, and candor compels me to 
say that the most of them contain nothing but rubbish. Scarcely 
more than a half a dozen pay for the trouble of an examination. 
Why should cook-book after cook-book be given to the world, 
each containing minute recipes for making 100 soups, 100 pud- 
dings, 100 pies, 100 salads, and so on, almost indefinitely? All 
soups, salads, puddings, pies, etc., can be classified and arranged 
under their respective heads. There are only a few classes of 
each. The same general principles that underlie the making of 
one soup, or one salad, or one pie, underlie the making of all 
soups, or salads, or pies. And when one knows how to make a 
soup, or a salad, or a pie, belonging to a particular class of soups, 
salads or pies, in a scientific manner, no difficulty need be experi- 
enced in making a hundred soups, salads or pies—or a thousand if 
wished—by following the general principles applicable in each, 
and varying the ingredients used to suit the special soup, salad or 
pie desired. A good cook-book 
is a good thing, and reliable recipes are very valuable guides to all 
of us; but I hold cook-books responsible for much of our bad 
cooking. The opinion is quite prevalent that any one can learn 
to cook by following recipes, and by blindly following the absurd 
recipes of cook-books a vast amount of food is spoiled. The in- 
gredients of a great many recipes are incorrectly and inharmo- 
niously proportioned ; but as the recipes are in somebody's cook- 
book they are followed by housekeepers and others ignorant of 
the principles of cookery, and result in failure and waste.” 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HouseEKEEPING is the only magazine of its -kind that we 
know of, and we cannot conceive of anything better.—Western 
Recorder. 


Goop HousetKEEPING’Ss advent is always an occasion for rejoic- 
ing. It is the best paper for housekeepers that we know of.— 
Fremont (Ohio) Journal. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING is quite as necessary in every household 
as the cook who prepares the meals or the range on which the 
latter are cooked.—A /bany Sunday Press. 


The contents of Goop HousEKEEPING are of the very best and 
most useful character for housewives, and what is of greater glory 
than a good housewife ?—A merican Storekeeper. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is making itself exceedingly valuable and 
entertaining. It is edited with especial care and judgment, and in 
its practical and literary features is a complete home magazine.— 
Boston Times. 


Goop HouseEKkEEPING is filled with appropriate and able arti- 
cles on “ The Home” and all that can make it comfortable, cozy 
and happy. It touches household life at every point, from the 
building, furnishing and decorating the house, to all the needs of 
its inmates.—Buz/ding News. 


Where is the household that Goop HOUSEKEEPING does not 
brighten? The kitchen, the table, the parlor and the chamber, all 
receive attention. Nor are the fashions or the babies neglected. 
The quality of the fiction which helps brighten many of the pages 
is excellent.—Gefer’s Stationer. 


The bill of fare in GooD HOUSEKEEPING is always sufficiently 
varied to move the stoniest appetite, and it is invariably nourish- 
ing and strengthening alike to the tender neophyte and the mature 
mater familias with a lifetime of practical and successful house¢- 
work behind her.—Zoronto Truth, 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


A French View of Us. 

Paul Blouet, the vivacious French writer and lecturer, made 
a distinctly pleasant impression when he visited this country, and 
his accounts of his impressions of the people and things he has 
metin his travels have been read with avidity by Americans, 
whether the subject were American or not. His book on “ John 
Bull” has been widely read in the three countries, and his spark- 
ling magazine papers and lectures have won a large and pleased 
audience. Now we have his latest book, “Jonathan and His 
Continent,” recording the impressions he received during his 
rapid trip over the United States. M. Blouet (he is better known, 
perhaps, under his pseudonym of “ Max O’Rell”) is keenly ob- 
servant, but we must struggle against the suspicion that his co- 
author, Jack Allyn, hada good deal to do with touching up his 
friend’s impressions, and that they lost no spice in his hands. The 
book is as interesting as would naturally be expected under the 
circumstances. The satire, of which there is of course much, is 
not offensive, and most of it is well-aimed, even where it is most 
exaggerated. It affords usa fresh and favorable opportunity to 
see ourselves as others see us, and any sting that it conveys is 
soothed by the fact that the tone of the book is on the whole that 
admiration rather than criticism. The translation, by Madame 
Blouet, is so admirable that it is difficult to believe that it was not 
originally written in English. People who fail to read it will lose 
great enjoyment and some edification. New York: Cassell & Co. 
Price $1.50. 


Cressy. 

We are inclined to pronounce this one of the best of Bret Harte’s 
stories. It has a coherence to which the readers of his stories 
have been little accustomed, and is therefore more satisfactory, 
notwithstanding the shock he inflicts on the reader’s sympathies 
at the close. The denouement, in fact, is peculiarly Bret 
Harteish, and the reader who has missed the impossible incon- 
sistencies and contradictoriness which his characters have so 
uniformly exhibited, recognizes his author as himself again in the 
sudden transformation of the girl ‘“‘ Cressy.” He will be inclined 
to protest against it, however, as doing needless violence to his 
sympathies and to the story. The closing pages, in fact, bear 
evidence of having been prepared in haste, as if the installment of 
the story were overdue and there were not time to finish it properly. 
But for all this it is strong, fascinating and readable, and is cer- 
tainly one of the best of the author’s recent contributions to fiction. 


Nature Poems. 

“In the Haunts of Bloom and Bird,” by Brainerd Prescott 
Emery, is a neatly-printed little volume of original poems, the 
work upon which, Mr. Charles N. Andrews, the publisher, informs 
us, was done a page ata time onasmall hand press. It is ex- 
ceedingly creditable in view of this fact. It would have been 
more tasteful perhaps if the text could have been printed in larger 
type. The poems are commendable and some of the passages are 
very fine. The book is tastefully put together, and artistically 
bound. The edition is limited and autographs of the author and 
publisher accompany each copy. Brooklyn: Charles N. Andrews. 


Progressive Housekeeping. 

The library of Catherine Owen’s works is increased by the 
addition of “ Progressive Housekeeping,” reprinted in book form 
from the pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPING in which it was origi- 
nally published. Mrs. Owen’s methods of presenting her subject 
are well-known, and the excellent practical and helpful nature of 
her writings are so well understood as toneed no emphasis. The 
volume is a hand-book of good housekeeping, and is valuable alike 
to the housekeeper who does her own work and to the family 
where servants areemployed. It is handsomely and substantially 
printed and bound, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Out-of-Doors Studies. 

Horace Lunt is one of our most elevated and sympathetic students 
of nature, and with Thoreau and Burroughs. forms atrioof de- 
lightful writers and word picturers of nature life. Mr. Lunt’s 
studies differ much from the others, and he is at his best when he 


is among the birds and insects, the singers and travelers and 
artisans and home-makers of the woods and fields. A volume of 
his studies has been published with the title “Across Lots.” 
They have been printed in various periodicals, but they are fitly 
assembled together, and in book form are almost worthy of ac- 
ceptance as a text-book of nature study for all seasons of the 
year. They are exceedingly pleasant reading for any one with a 
spark of sympathy with out-of-doors life, and they contain some 
admirable descriptive writing, the result of fine literary discrimina- 
and thorough sympathy with the subject. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Company, price $1.25. 


HOME OORRESPONDENCE. 


Eaitor of HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will you ask if any any of your readers can tell me where I can 
find an old poem beginning : 
“Honestus Woodman’s cottage stood 
Close by the margin of a wood.” 


TULARE, CALIFORNIA Mrs. E. B.C. 


WORTHY OF PRESERVATION. 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I should like very much to find a complete copy of “ The Hymn 
of the Conquered,” by Story, commencing : 

“T sing the hymn of the conquered, who fell in the battle of life. 

The hymn of the wounded, the beaten, who died overwhelmed in the 

strife.”’ 

I think it is worthy of a place in your column of fugitive verse 
and would like very much to see it there. C. E. W. 

Boston, MAss. 


THE MISTS OF ONE HOME LIFTED. 
Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING : 

While not strictly reduced to a condition of penury, this, my 
first year’s experience in housekeeping has been purchased with a 
disastrous effect upon myincome. Dizzy with various household 
problems, there came into my possession a few back numbers of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING and these seemed to lift a little of the fog 
that clouds my kitchen, a mist that, in fact, quite generally per- 
vaded our housekeeping. I was sorely tempted to subscribe for 
your magazine but awed by my much enfeebled purse hesitated. 
At last I speedily succumbed to the temptation, summoning anew 
to my aid, “ Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” So witha feather 
less, not more, in my cap and perhaps a general abridgment of 
my new spring toilet, 1 am happy to enclose you a draft for $2.50 
for Goop HOUSEKEEPING for the year 1889. 1. x. TF. 

RICHMOND, IND. 


AUTHOR NAMED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
The verses you quote beginning : 
“ Like a cradle rocking, rocking,”’ 
are by Saxe Holm (Helen Hunt.) 
HUuBBELL, NEB. 


K. M. C. 


Is our correspondent sure that “ Saxe Holm” and Helen Hunt 
are identical ?— Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 
The poem for which“ L” of “Gang Mills, N. Y.,” seeks an 
author, beginning: 
Like a cradle, rocking, rocking,” 
is by Saxe Holm and is entitled “ The love of God ”—the remain- 
ing stanza being: 
“ Oh, great heart of God! whose loving, 
Can not hindered be, nor crossed ; 
Will not weary,—will not even 
In our death itself be lost— 
Love divine! of such great loving 
Only mothers know the cost— 
Cost of love, which all love passing, 
Gave a Son to save the lost.” 
SEDALIA, Mo. 


M. T. McC. 
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yi me A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. Pray read me the riddle, or make your surmise, | On Thee let us lean each drooping head, 
Ss ae A But low, as I speak how you talk with your eyes ; - One by one; 
nd re GATHERED HERE AND THERE. Naught’s longer or stronger, you tell one another, | Let but Thy strong arm around us be twined, 
ctr “ Than the strings of the apron that’s worn by our | We shall cast all our fears and cares to the wind. 


ary: [RE-PUBLISHED BY REQUEST. ] mother ! Savior! Redeemer! with Thee full in view, 
mii Me CONTENT. They are longer than Art, for knowledge shall Smilingly, gladsomely, shall we pass through, 
By Wonder of wonders in my stroll fail, One by one. Unidentified 
Nab I met to-day, But Love shall abide, though the planets grow ae ee ‘ 
Fak A woman with a loyal soul, pale ; A SONG OF SPRING. 
: me 2 ned And deeply read in wisdom’s scroll ; And Love, who us school-boys together here God’s Love has broken winter’s chain, 
weed: And I will try to tell the whole brings, : The Earth is Paradise again. 
: This queen did say. Is the twister that twisted these wonderful A smile of sun a kiss of showers 
“«’Tis true no carpet decks my floor, strings ! Stars nature’s firmament with flowers : 
; j But what of that? There’s a great flowing girdle which Puck in his After this waiting what relief 
Pee ae God’s warmest sunbeams on it pour, mirth To scent the spring; the robin thief 
: “4 With love spots fleck it o’er and o’er, Let loose when he’d lasso the swift-bounding Chirps champion on the holly bough. 
And small feet through the open door Earth, Let’s sing! the winter’s over now, 
Nay a Come pit-a-pat. But the strings of the apron, which round us en- And lovers lead beloved ones home, 
twine, The snowdrop’s come! 
**No silken webs of rare design 
: And tints grotesque Have a length quite eclipsing this much vaunted Have you forgotten? Love, last year 
My windows shade ; but clinging vine line. The springtime smiled without a tear! 
: And flowering plants there intertwine, They are strong as they’re long; lo! the oak That night when we went out and kissed 
Ry And sun and leaves and stems combine will decay, The roses folded up in mist! 
5 Sweet arabesque. Or the woodman you pray to, to spare it says— That day you pulled the branches down 
rc es nay; And made for me a leafy crown! 
: Our frugal hearth knows not the storm Other strings will unravel, will break -or will To you, sweet heart, when sun had set 
That makes a part fray. I gave closed daisies, Margaret ! 
Of many lives; our tree loves form Will snap, or at best will in time wear away. ’Tis spring again! Love’s hour has come. 
Our brightest joys and home’s sweet charm. The snowdrop’s done! 
No fireside e’er so large can warm The anchor chain rusts, the sea cable parts, ‘ 
A lonely heart. E’en the bond has been burst that encirles twin Have you not felt as yet? You will, 
tee hearts, That wild reaction, and the thrill 
eee) = me gar deed my mind to test But the strings of this apron the years have defied. Of nature’s resurrection day, 
You'll ever hear. They hold us more firmly each day they are tied! That comes as prelude to our May! 
Who seeks for fame seeks not the best; —W. H. McElroy The May we’ve sworn to love, whose birth 
- Who toils for wealth gains but unrest; Sr es ‘ Sends carols round the weary earth. 
Pe Z A babe’s soft lips upon my breast eT a I have forgiven all; can you, 
a Were far more dear. baiaes GATHEMNG HOME. Who sent me winter thyme and rue. 
si o™~. “Too many children—epoke your mirth— They are gathering homeward from every land, Forget Love’s birthday? Spring is home. 
a To me are given? ; One by one; ae The snowdrop’s come ! 
As their weary feet touch the shining strand, 


Thank God, I’m of such honor worth ! Let’s turn the year’s sad leaf ; forget 
Its tear-stained pages, Margaret. 
The checkered chronicle of time 
That died in sorrow, born in rhyme, 


Love’s epitaph! ’twas I alone 


One by one, 
Their brows are inclosed in a golden crown, 
Their travel-stained garments are all laid down, 
And clothed in white raiment they rest on the 


bm I gladly say with each new birth, 
ROE Not men alone we bear to earth, 
Angels for Heaven. 


‘A slave? No, friend, you can not see ; mead re d m nt of stone; 
You do not know. Where the Lamb loveth his chosen to lead, d 
I’d give him all; he’d all give me. One by one. andl eihaie 


Our wills must each the other’s be, There's no decay! In caves above 


When we love most then most we’re free ! The winging ” 
This must be so. ne by one, , The snowdrop’s come ! 
Through the waters of death they enter life —Clement Scott. 
“No sweeter, nobler lot in life One by one. oo 
For you or me; To some are the floods of the river still, AT SUNSET. 
To be a good man’s loving wife, As they ford on their way to the heavenly hill; Creep closer, dear, and nestle down 
To guard him when temptation’s rife, To others the waves run fiercely and wild, Beside me, with your hand in mine, 
Rest on his strong arm when the strife Yet they reach the home of the undefiled While sunset sets a gleaming crown 
Shall fiercest be. One by one. Upon the mountain’s locks of pine. 


So hand in hand and heart to heart 


“* And, leaning on his faithful breast, We too shall come to the river side We'll watch the summer day depart. 
Look calmly out; One by one. 
Secure no evil can infest, We are nearer its waters each eventide, : How dear the day whose hours are filled 
Nor jealous fears thy peace molest ; One by one. With love, as honey brims the rose! 
For perfect love is perfect rest, We can hear the noise and dash of the stream | Sweet drops of life’s rare wine are spilled 
And dead is doubt.” Now and again through our life’s deep dream. | By every gentle breeze that blows. 
Sometimes the floods all the banks overflow We shall not miss them—let the bee 


I gazed upon this woman bright 
In mute surprise. 
I felt a coward in her sight, 


Sometimes in ripples and small waves go Find and feast on them royally. 


One by one. This day, because love made it sweet, 


I knew her glowing words were right, Jesus! Redeemer! we look to Thee, Has seemed a poem such as men 
; Of truth the everlasting light One by one, Would give their lives to write replete 
e Was in her eyes. We lift up our voices tremblingly, With charms eluding poet’s pen; 
One by one. A wordless poem that shall be 
OUR MOTHER'S APRON STRINGS. | The waves of the river are dark and cold, Immortal in our memory. 


What’s longer than Art when Art’s at her long- We — not the space where our feet may 
est? ren. 


Thou who didst pass through in deep midnight, 
Strengthen us—send us the staff and the light, 


The sunset’s glory fades away ; 
The valley fills with siiver mist ; 
Farewell, most dear and perfect day; 


What’s stronger than oak when oak’s at its 


strongest? Love, lift your red lips to be kissed, 
What in all the wide world, what’er may be- One by one. } And think though dies the summer day, 
tide, Plant Thou thy feet beside us; we tread The love it brought us lives for aye. 
Is longer and stronger than all else beside ? One by one. — Traveller's Record. 
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